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HOW OUR WORLD 
"HAS CHANGED IN 
HER LIFETIME 


BATTLE OF 
THE BULGE 


CEREAL WARS 


"THE BUFFALO HU 


WA 


This famous painting is now available in a beautifully executed limited-edition fin 
_ print. Through a special arrangement with the Washington University Gallery of Art 


Carl Wimar (1828-1862) has been hailed as one of the finest painters of the early A 


a subject. It is a remarkable blending of great art and realism. 


These limited-edition prints are printed on acid-free artist's paper, using hig 


_ addition to any home or office. 


CARL WIMAR'S GREAT FRONTIER MASTERPIEC 


<< 


PARA ae al 


St. Louis, American History Illustrated and Museum Editions Limited have created 
reproduction of the original that faithfully captures its authenticity, brilliant color, and dre 


West. “The Buffalo Hunt,” completed in 1860 and based on the artists own o 
among the plains tribes, is noted by experts for its stunningly realistic port 


light-fast inks and precise sheet-fed printing. Full print size is 38 by 26 
size is 32 by 19 inches. This print will be treasured by the collector and will 


$39.95 U.S. funds 
(Shipping $10 U.S., $15 Canada) 


- To order a VISA or MasterCard, please phone toll-free 


1-800-358-6327 

or send personal check or money order to Cowles Products 
Post Office Box 124, Dept. PCWL/AHI/ABFA4, Mt. Morris, IL 61054 | 
: CT, IL and PA SE maż add a tax. 


IN HONOR OF THE BATTŁE OF THE BULGE 
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"The American fighting 
man never performed more 
gallantly than during The 
Battle of the Bulge.” 

General Omar N. Bradley 
isenhower, MacArthur, Nimitz, Vande- 
grift, “Nuts” McAuliffe—their names echo 

Mil through the halls of American history. From 
the steamy jungles of Guadalcanal to the snowy 
forests of the Ardennes, American servicemen 
followed their leaders in history’s greatest battles. 
Perhaps you, your father, or your grandfather 
proudly served. 

Now, in this, the 50th Anniversary of World 
War II, Colt's Manufacturing Company, Inc. and 
The American Historical Foundation are pleased 
to announce a series of firing tributes issued in 
honor of each of the following 12 major battles, 
campaigns and victories of World War Il: 

Pacific Theater 
1)Solomon Islands 2)Midway/Coral Sea 3)Philippines 
4)Iwo Jima 5) Okinawa 6) Victory in the Pacific 
European Theater 
7) North Africa 8) Italy 9)D-Day 
10) Rhineland 11) The Bulge 12) Victory in Europe 

You can now reserve any one or more of these 
tributes. Each is destined to be a proud family 
heirloom and a classic collectible. 


Each is a genuine, firing Colt 45, commissioned 
by the Foundation for this series with distinctive 
features and special tributes foreach of the Ameri- 
can victories. 

+ The famous Colt blue finish is alternated with 
black matting to show off the etched and gold- 
gilt infilled battle honors and dates on theslide. 

* The grips are as beautiful as genuine ivory but 
without the problems of splitting and cracking. 
Each grip depicts historical quotations, battle 


PISTOLS MISTIAT 
CALIBER 45 ACP 
ean ta se pn 


Free display case included with each pistol. 


honors and details pertaining to the campaign. 

* The Colt rampant horse and special World War 
II Anniversary device form the focal point of 
BR grips. 


Only 250 a will be made for each of the 12 
campaigns—your immediate guarantee of collec- 
tor value. Each is engraved with a special collector 
serial number (001 through 250, with a prefix ap- 
propriate to each campaign) and is accompanied 
by a Certificate of Authenticity. 

A lined, OD “footlocker” presentation box and 
serially numbered “Basic Field Manual” accom- 
pany each pistol. For the set collector, a six-pistol 
Wall Display Rack is available for both the Pacific 
and European [heaters of Operations. 


To memorialize your World War II service, or 
that of a family member, we will engrave military 
or personal information on the reverse side of the 
slide (see Reservation). 

To reserve your Colt, call toll free, 1-800-368- 
8080, or return the Reservation. If you do not have 
an FEL, we will help coordinate delivery with your 
local dealer. Ifyou have an FFL, senda signed copy 
for direct delivery. 


Satisfaction guaranteed orreturn within 30 days 


for a full refund. 
iS AHF MCMXCJV 


RESERVATION 
Satisfaction guaranteed or return within 30 days for a full refund. 
To: The American Historical Foundation 
1142 West Grace Street, Dept. R115 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 
Telephone: (804) 353-1812 
TOLL FREE: (800) 368-8080 i 

Yes, I wish to reserve the following pistol(s) in the 
WWII 50th Anniversary Colt Collection. I will also receive 
a Certificate of Authenticity, the display case and mem- 
bership in the Foundation. My satisfaction is guaranteed. 


___ The Bulge — Solomon Islands 

Italy —— Midway Island / Coral Sea 
___ D-Day — Philippines 

___ Rhineland Iwo Jima 

___ North Africa __. Okinawa 

Victory in Europe _____ Victory in the Pacific 


My deposit* (or credit card authorization) of $95 per 
pistol is enclosed. Please | charge or ("| invoice the 
balance due prior to delivery in eight monthly pay- 
ments of $137.50 orf jin full. 

My payment in full (or credit card authorization) of 
$1,195 per pistol is enclosed. 

I wish to reserve more than three pistols in the series. 

Please call me with a special deposit / payment plan. 

I wish to reserve the optional six-pistol Wall Display 
Rack at $99. 

Please personalize my pistol(s) at $29 each, send the 
Engraving Request Form(s). 

*IfI cancel my reservation prior to delivery, Iwill be refunded all 
monies paid less a commissioning/processing fee of $95. 


Name 3 


Daytime Telephone ( ... = 
For Visa, MC, Am. Ex. or Discover Cad please send account number, 
expiration date and signature. Virginia residents add 4.5% sales tax. 
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"one of the noblest Americans who ever lived...” 


* Specially designed 
23K gold border 


* Edition limited to a 
total of 28 firing days 


From the trials of a war that tested 
our nation's most fundamental ide- 
als, a great leader emerged. He was 
Robert E. Lee ... a master of military 
strategy ... a man of great loyalty and 
faith. He was, in the words of 
Winston Churchill, "one of the 
noblest Americans who ever lived,” 
and today, his accomplishments 
remain a testament to the powers of 
courage and conviction. 


Now, this noble American is hon- 
ored in a magnificent commemora- 
tive work, “Robert E. Lee.” The 
authoritative portrait premieres The 
Civil War Generals Plate Collection, a 
historic first from respected military 
portraitist Michael Gnatek. Each fine 
porcelain plate will be limited to a 


ROBERT E, LEE 


by Michael Gnatek 


* x * 


total of 28 firing days, hand-num- 
bered on its reverse, and accompa- 
nied by a Certificate of Authenticity. 


As the owner of “Robert E. Lee,” 
you will have the opportunity to pre- 
view each issue in this collection 
without obligation. Our 30 Day, 
100% Satisfaction Guarantee assures 
you order at no risk. 


Don’t miss out on this inspiring 
portrait of “Robert E. Lee,” submit 


your order today! 
©1994 HC. All Rights Reserved. 
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Please enter my order for the "Robert 
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4810 Executive Park Ct., P.O.Box 44051, Jacksonville, FL 32231-4051 J 


EDITOR'S DESK 


A startling revelation for me, while preparing the article on pages 36-41 
of this issue that relates to centenarians in general and my one-hundred- 
year-old mother specifically, was that as a young schoolteacher she was 
forced to choose between marrying or continuing her profession. In 
1920, across much (perhaps most) of America, a woman could teach 
school, and she could marry—but she could not do both. (That limita- 
tion, however, did not apply to male schoolteachers.) 

Seventy-five years later, when American women are finally approach- 
ing parity with men both in professional opportunities and in their basic 
rights as citizens, we tend to forget the magnitude of the inequities that 
existed just a few generations ago. At the same time it is easy to forget— 
or perhaps to not realize—that despite the obstacles they faced, women 
have played meaningful roles in America’s history from the beginning. 
They helped forge a new society in the wilderness; struggled alongside 
men in the American Revolution; contributed to building a nation fol- 
lowing independence and worked hard to free the slaves; made strides in 
every field in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and won 
the fight for political equality; and finally gained a measure of respect— 
and the inspiration to move forward—as a result of their contributions 
during World War II. 

With these achievements in mind, the Cowles History Group of maga- 
zines is launching a new annual publication Womens History—with the 
first issue appearing on newsstands on February 24. Coordinated by 
American History's associate editor, Margaret Fortier, this premier Women’s 
History will set the stage for future issues by highlighting, through images 
and concise biographies by twenty historians and writers, the contribu- 
tions of one hundred notable American women from the beginning of 
our land’ recorded history through the World-War-II era. 

Although some of those featured will be well known to readers, many 
others have received little or no recognition over the years; a fact that has 
contributed to the tendency of many to conclude that until recently 
women played only a limited role in shaping our nation. The stories of 
those profiled demonstrate that women have indeed been an integral part 
of our history from the start and have made contributions in virtually 
every aspect of American life. 

The Cowles History Group will also soon unveil African-American His- 
tory, also slated to be an annual publication. The inaugural issue, which 
is being produced by Cowles in conjunction with the editorial staff of 
American Visions, the Magazine of Afro-American Culture, will appear on 
newsstands in late January. 

Both publications can also be obtained by mail; for each issue send 
$3.95 plus $1.00 for postage and handling to PO. Box 1776, Mt. Morris, 
Illinois 61054-0398 or call 1-800-435-9610. 


—Ed Holm 
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Slept and D-Day Normandy. 
208 pages 400 photos Hardcover 
0-02-881069-4 $30.00 


Sharks over China: 
The 23rd Fighter 
Group in WWII 
by Carl Molesworth 
The first complete history of the 

unit that included Gen. Claire 
Chennault's famous “Flying Tigers.” 
256 pages 33 photos Hardcover 
0-02-881094-5 $24.00 


of World War II. 
496 pages 566 photos 
0-02-881101-1 $30.00 


Spitfires, Thunderbolts, 
and Warm Beer: An 
American Fighter Pilot 
Over Europe 
by Philip Caine 

In 1941, before America was 


Hardcover 


involved in the war, LeRoy Gover signed on 
with the Royal Air Force to fly the plane of his 


dreams, the sleek Spitfire. 
192 pages 32 photos 
0-02-881115-1 $22.00 


Hardcover 


History 


York Times bestseller. 
496 pages 26 maps 
0-02-881113-5 $28.00 
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Order Now! 
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MILITARY 
HISTORY 


by Donald M. Goldstein, 
eae K. V. Dillon, & J. M. Wenger 
The illustrated history of the great and bitterly 
fought battle from the authors of At Dawn We 


The War Against Japan: 
Asia & the Pacific 
by the Center of Military History 
| The best of the photos taken by 

_ U.S. and Japanese photogra- 
phers in the Asian/Pacific theater 
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An American 
Fighter Pilot over Europe 


This Kind of Wat: 
The Classic Korean War 


by T. R. Fehrenbach 
A dramatic and hard-hitting 
account of the Korean War 
based largely on the com- 
pelling personal narratives of the small unit 
commanders and their troops. A former New 
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NATIONAL MUSEUM OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 


The first of three state-of-the-art facili- 
ties that eventually will comprise the 
Smithsonian Institution’s National Mu- 
seum of the American Indian (NMAI) 
has opened in New York City. Situated 
in Lower Manhattans Alexander Hamil- 
ton U.S. Custom House, the George 
Gustav Heye Center, as it is known, re- 
places the Heye Foundation’s old Amer- 
ican Indian museum in the city and is to 
serve as an exhibition and education ad- 
junct to the main museum scheduled to 
be built on the Mall in Washington D.C. 
and a research and preservation com- 
plex to be located in Suitland, Maryland. 
Together, the three elements of the 
NMAI will form a “national institution 
of living culture” that will offer “win- 
dows into the lives and visions” of 
America’s indigenous people. 
Occupying the recently renovated 
lower floors of the Customs House, the 
Heye Center devotes approximately twen- 
ty thousand square feet to exhibition 
galleries and public spaces. Completed 
in 1907, the Custom House is one of 
New York City’s premier examples of 
Beaux-Arts architecture and is desig- 


nated a National Historic Landmark. 

The artifacts that form the core of the 
NMATs collections were gathered dur- 
ing a fifty-four-year period by New York 
banker George Gustav Heye (1874- 
1957). One of the finest and most com- 
prehensive of its kind, the vast and var- 
ied collection includes more than one 
million objects spanning ten thousand 
years of native heritage. Due to Heyes 
broad collecting vision, almost every as- 
pect of Native material culture from 
across the continent is represented in 
the museums holdings. 

The Centers first three major exhibits 
herald the removal of barriers that in 
past displays separated Native Ameri- 
cans from their works of art, and from 
non-native peoples as well. Creation’s 
Journey: Masterworks of Native Amer- 
ican Identity and Belief, on view until 
February 1997, features 165 objects that 
originated during a five-thousand-year 
period with tribal groups from across 
the Americas. All Roads Are Good: Na- 
tive Voices on Life and Culture, show- 
ing until February 1998, displays more 
than three hundred objects chosen from 
the museums collection for their artis- 
tic, cultural, spiritual, and/or personal 
significance by twenty-three American- 
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#7656 2 Volumes $29.98 
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War II. The way we were, 
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#3494 3 Volumes (3 Hours) 
$59.98 
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aM 
Roots 


^ (OLD E 
= isa! Alex Haley's classic story. 


#5993 6 Volumes $149.98 


Roots: The Next Generation 
#5994 7 Volumes $149.98 


The Oregon Trail 
This is the story of the 1843 
| Great Migration...wagon 
trains containing thousands 
of pioneers heading West. 
: U -| #6272 2 Volumes (60 min- 
> : gi utes each) $49.98 


Where America Began 
Experience life 250 years 
ago in Colonial America. 
#3138 (60 minutes) $29.98 


The Expedition of Lewis & Clark 
The incredible joumey of discovery from 
the Mississippi River to 

the Pacific Ocean. OUR BER 
#6627 (32 min.) $19.98 


To Keep Our Liberty 

The story of the Minute | > 
Men of the American Rev- | g 
olution. A story of valor 74 
and patriotism. x, : 
#8044 (35 min.) $24.98 [Ee es w. 


Ak HOLLYWOOD GOES TO WAR k 


D-Day The Sixth Of June 
43241 (107 min.) $19.98 


The Longest Day 
#7124 2 Vols. $29.98 


Patton zy 
#3146 (175 min.) $29.98 


Memphis Belle kd 
#4884 (107 min.) $19.98 | ~ 


From Here To Eternity ] 
44904 (118 min.) $19.98 


Send check or money order (no cash) to: 
FUSION VIDEO 100 Fusion Way, Dept. AH 501 
Country Club Hills, IL 60478 


800-959-0061 ext. AH 501 or FAX 708-799-8375 


STREET 


CITY, STATE, ZIP 
ITEM NUMBERS 


¡TEASER 


VISA/MASTERCARD NUMBER 


AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE OF CARDHOLDER 


*Canadian order $9.95 shipping & handling. E i 
*All other foreign countries $1985 SUP TOUS 
for surface mail. 
*Or $29.95 air mail for shipping 
and handling. 
Illinois residents add 7.75% Sales Tax. 
FUSION VIDEO IS A DIVISION OF 
FUSION INDUSTRIES, INC. 1V14 


SHIPPING 8 HANDLING: __$4.50* 


TOTAL $ 


EXP.DATE 


AAA 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


New Historic Collectible Miniature Field 4 
Pieces Are So Finely Detailed That Á 
You'll Be Proud To Display TESE 
1/20tn Scale Cast Pewter 
Authentic 
Reproductions 
In Your Home 
Or Office 


MINIATURE CIVIL WAR LIMBER. Features all metal construc- 

tion, 2.5” revolving side wheels, and 5” tongue for attaching to 

horses. Can be used with either Civil War Cannon or Gatling 
Gun. Overall Length: 8” with tongue, Weight: 1 Ib. 

22-423 (Miniature Civil War Limber) ..Only $29 PPD 

MINIATURE GATLING GUN. Features all metal construction with 
2.75" revolving side wheels and full metal carriage with revolving third 

wheel. Overall length: 7", Weight: 13 oz. 

22-421 (Decorator Mini-Gatling Gun)........................ Only $29 PPD 

MINIATURE CIVIL WAR CANNON. Superbly detailed, this 

miniature Napoleon Civil War cannon features all 
metal construction with 2.75” revolving wheels, 


removable ramrods, simulated bronze barrel. 
Overall Length: 7”, Weight: 1 Ib. 
22-422 (Miniature Cannon).......... Only $29 PPD 


MINIATURE CANNON DISPLAY BASE. Wood 
base 8” x 6” with simulated brass poles 
and chain. Cannon not included. 
22-816 (Decorator Base) Only $23 PPD 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


COLLECTOR'S ARMOURY |! 
Dept. AHG, Box 59, Alexandria, VA 22313 ! 
Send @ PPD! 
© Money Order Q Check Enclosed Y Free Catalog i 
Gredit Gard Orders Only 1 (800) 544-3456, Ext.515 | 
Name 
Address 
City, State, Zip 


JOSEPH RUBINFINE 


AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL 
AUTOGRAPHS 


Our Illustrated Catalogue #125 offering manuscripts of 
The American Revolution is available for $3.00 


505 South Flagler Drive, Suite 1301 + West Palm Beach, Florida 33401 
Telephone (407) 659-7077 
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Indian selectors. This Path We Travel: 
Celebrations of Contemporary Native 
American Creativity, which will contin- 
ue until 1996, showcases the collective 
talents of fifteen contemporary Native- 
American artists who explore such tra- 
ditional Indian themes as creation, sa- 
credness, gender, and environment in 
their music, painting, sculpture, and 
storytelling. The exhibits will be com- 
plemented by a series of public programs. 


Other current and scheduled exhibits: 


Quest for the Moon and Other Stories: 
Three Decades of Astronauts in Space 
—The Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, 
Texas (713-639-7300), until February 
5—explores humankinds fascination 
with the moon and our efforts to travel 
there by showcasing photographs taken 
by recognized photographers as far back 
as 1864 and by American astronauts 
who undertook the journey during the 
last quarter-century. 


An American Century of Photography: 
From Dry Plate to Digital, The Hall- 
mark Photographic Collection—The 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas 
City, Missouri (816-561-4000), until 
February 19—explores the application 
of new technologies and the rise of ama- 
teur photography that has characterized 
photographic art since the 1880s, 
through an exhibition of more than two 
hundred images by both famous and 
lesser-known practitioners. 


Striking Impressions: Childe Hassam 
as Printmaker—Huntington Library, 
Art Collections, and Botanical Gar- 
dens, San Marino, California (818-405- 
2100), until February 26—features al- 
most fifty examples of the etchings, lith- 
ographs, and printed books by re- 
nowned Impressionist Childe Hassam 
(1859-1935). Themes reflected in the 
exhibition range from the patriotic cele- 
bration of victory in World War I to life 
along Long Island Sound. 


Howard Pyle and Norman Rockwell: 
Lasting Legacies—Delaware Art Muse- 
um, Wilmington (302-571-9590), until 
February 18—traces, through ninety- 
five of their paintings, drawings, and 
watercolors, the careers of two of Amer- 
ica’s best-loved illustrators. x ` 


Take a nosialgic look back 
at the golden age of railroads... 


THE 
OLD RAILROAD 
STATION 


A finely detailed sculpture meticulously painted by hand. 


In the late 1800s, the major rail- 
road companies built many new 
extravagant station houses to 
attract more passengers. At the 
most important stops, men in 
stylish top hats and elegantly 
attired women clutching parasols 
were pampered by sumptuous 
waiting rooms, private parlors 
and other luxuries to make them 
comfortable. Now, the Danbury 
Mint re-creates one of those 
beautiful stations with The Old 
Railroad Station. 


Authentic details; hand-painted. 


Expertly sculpted, The Old 
Railroad Station authentically 


The miniature details of The Old 
Railroad Station — including the movable 
train — are expertly painted by hand. 


replicates the Gothic Revival 
architecture of the Victorian era. 
Notice the pointed roof of the 
clock tower, ornately trimmed 
with red and white tiles. Note, 
too, the Gothic window arches, the 
individual red bricks, the gabled 
roof and twin chimneys. The 
movable locomotive is a replica of 
the Davis “Camel,” so named for 
its humpback boiler design. 

Each sculpture is handcrafted 
of cold-cast porcelain, a special 
blend of powdered porcelain and 
resins able to capture fine detail. 
Skilled artisans meticulously paint 
each sculpture by hand. 


An excellent value; 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

Available exclusively from the 
Danbury Mint, The Old Railroad 
Station is priced at $45, payable in 
two convenient installments of just 
$22.50. Your satisfaction is guar- 
anteed. The sculpture is perfectly 
sized for display on a mantel, end 
table, or bookshelf. It is sure to be 
admired by family and friends. 
Harken back to a time when riding 
the railroad was an experience to 
savor. Reserve yours today! 
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47 Richards Avenue e Norwalk, CT 06857 


© 1994 MBI 

--------- RESERVATION APPLICATION - ------- - 
ME OTT BAT BOA ND @TATIORN 
THE OLD RAILROAD STATION 
The Danbury Mint Send 
47 Richards Avenue no money 
Norwalk, CT 06857 now. 


Please accept my reservation for The Old 
Railroad Station. 

I need send no money now. I will pay for my 
sculpture in two convenient installments of 
$22.50* If not delighted, I may return my 
sculpture within 30 days of receipt for a 
replacement or refund. 


*Plus any applicable sales tax and $1.75 shipping and 
handling per installment. 


Name: 


Please Print Clearly 


Address: 


City: 


State: Zip: 


Signature: 


Orders subject to acceptance. 


Please allow 4 to 8 weeks after payment for shipment. 
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HISTORY CHANNEL TO DEBUT 


Twenty-one percent of Americans sur- 
veyed by the Gallup organization in April 
1994 indicated that television was their 
primary source of historical information. 
Only books—excluding school text- 
books—scored higher, coming in at 23 
percent. Almost half of those polled said 
that they were *somewhat or very inter- 
ested” in history, and 67 percent felt that 
television had not done enough to pro- 
mote an interest in history. Buoyed by 
those findings, the Arts and Entertain- 
ment Networks new History Channel 
(H-TV), is preparing for its debut on ca- 
ble television at 7:00 PM., January 1, 1995. 
Taking as its motto “all of history, all in 
one place,” the History Channel will, ac- 
cording to vice president Charles Maday, 
provide “viewer-friendly, original histor- 
ical programming that stimulates the 
mind and creates a level of historical 
awareness in an entertaining and infor- 
mative way.” In addition, the twenty- 
four-hour, advertiser-supported network 
will feature previously released historical 
documentaries, movies, and miniseries. 
Original productions ready for airing 


COURTESY OF SOTHEBY'S, NEW YORK CITY. 


HISTORY TODAY 


include The Secret Service, a four-part 
documentary that chronicles the history 
of the Treasury Department branch— 
best known for its role in guarding Amer- 
ica’s presidents and their families—from 
its 1865 inception to the 1981 attempt to 
assassinate Ronald Reagan; Most Decorat- 
ed, a four-part program that takes an in- 
sightful look at war and soldiers; Nau- 
tilus, a five-part series that traces the evo- 
lution of the submarine from its crude 
nineteenth-century beginnings to its role 
as an effective twentieth-century weapon 
of warfare; Automobiles, a nineteen- 
episode examination of man’s love affair 
with the machine that did so much to 
change how Americans live, highlighting 
such legendary figures of the industry as 
Henry Ford, John DeLorean, and Dr. Fer- 
dinand Porsche; and Modern Marvels, a 
ten-part look at the visionaries who de- 
signed and engineered such modern-day 
architectural wonders as San Francisco's 
Golden Gate Bridge, the Statue of Liberty 
and World Trade Center in New York 
City, and the Gateway Arch in St. Louis. 

During the next two years, the History 
Channel will also produce six hours of 
programming in conjunction with the 
National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation. Cur- 
rently in the works in this 
collaboration are Kykuit, 
the story of the Rocke- 
feller family estate in New 
York, and The Eleven 
Most Endangered Historic 
Sites, which will focus at- 
tention on properties of 
historical or architectural 
significance that have 
been identified by the Na- 
tional Trust as being 
threatened by physical 
deterioration or the pres- 
sures of development. 

In addition to show- 
casing films and minis- 
eries with a history 
theme, Movies in Time 
will present guest histo- 
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rians and journalists whose commen- 
tary will provide historical context, re- 
veal any dramatic license taken by the 
director, and explore myths that may 
surrounded the subject being presented. 
Among other programs planned are 
History for the Kids, which aims at bring- 
ing history alive for children ages seven to 
thirteen; History on Campus, which fea- 
tures lectures by noted historians across 
the country; Our Century, which charts 
the triumphs and tragedy of twentieth- 
century warfare; and Year By Year, which 
offers biographical sketches and accounts 
of events drawn from newsreel footage. 


The earliest known military photograph 
of Civil War general and Indian fighter 
George Armstrong Custer (1839-1876) 
was sold at auction at New York's Sothe- 
bys early last fall. An anonymous Amer- 
ican photographer purchased the sixth- 
plate 1859 ambrotype (pictured at left) 
for $23,000. The then-nineteen-year-old 
Custer, a junior at the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, is pictured in a 
cadets summer furlough uniform. With- 
in three years of posing for this photo- 
graph, Custer became the youngest 
brevet brigadier general in the U.S. 
Army. However, his illustrious Civil War 
career has been overshadowed by his 
June 1876 defeat at Montana’s Little 
Bighorn River, where Custer and every 
member of his command died at the 
hands of Sioux and Cheyenne warriors. 


Months after announcing its intention to 
build a new, history-related theme park 
called Disney’s America near the Civil 
War battlefield at Manassas in northern 
Virginia, the Walt Disney Company has 
bowed to intense pressure and post- 
poned the project until another, less con- 
troversial site can be found. Arguing that 
the park would devastate real history in 
order to create an artificial experience for 
its visitors, and that accompanying ur- 
ban sprawl and heightened pollution 
would despoil what some have called 
“countryside as lovely as any in Ameri- 


Climb Aboard For 


There was a time when you could buy 
candy bars for a nickel. Gasoline was 
two bits and America rode the rails 
behind great steam powered locomo- 
tives. Return with us now to that glori- 
ous age as you ride behind the most 
beautiful steam engine ever built in 
America ... the 4449 Daylight. Hear the 


UME 


Riding > The R Rails 


_Oniy 519. 98 


Thunder On The Rails 


Only $19.98 
Save! Get Both e For 


whistle blow as you sit in the cab with 
the engineer and his fireman. You'll be 
treated to one thrill after another as her 
mighty steam-powered drive wheels 
forge through snow-capped mountain 
ranges across the West's most spectacu- 
lar territory. See the smoke erupting 
volcano-size steam clouds as you mar- 
vel at the awesome power and beauty of 
this massive steam engine. 


Relive the adventure of two of the Old 
West's most famous railroads ... The Vir- 
ginia & Truckee and Nevada Northern. 
You're right there in the cab of the 
giant Baldwin steam locomotives. Shov- 
el coal into the massive boilers, ride the 
cow catcher and drive rods. If you love 
old steam engine trains and the Western 
Frontier, you'll want to climb aboard 
and let the whistle blow! Another 
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unforgettable journey into the golden 
era of American railroads. See the 
coupon below to save big when you buy 
both videos. Hurry, order right away to 
guarantee fast delivery. Order by phone 
9:00 am to 5:00 pm, Mon-Fri, Eastern 
Time or use handy coupon 


CALL Tou Free 1-800-977-5444 


9 am To 5 pm Eastern Time, Mon-Fri 


| VIDEO BARGAINS, Dept. RL-29 | 
I One Eversley Ave., Norwalk, CT 06851 | 
Please rush me those volumes on Video | 
i Tape I have checked below on your full i 

money back guarantee if not delighted. 
O VOLUME #1 RIDING THE RAILS 


I 

I 

I 

1 only $19.98 

| O VOLUME #2 THUNDER ON THE RAILS 
I only $19.98 
[| 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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O SAVE BIG! Buy COLLECTIONS #1 & #2 
for only $29.98. 


Add only $5 P&H no matter how many 
collections you order. 


i Enclosed is $ 
| CT Residents add 6% sales tax. 


CHARGE IT: O VISA O MasterCard 
: Acct. # 
| Exp. Date 
i Name 
I 

i Address 
| City 
i State 
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PER THE OFFICIAL RECORDS 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL TRACKING OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


| TE 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


The ultimate American Civil War reference manual, available in Library binding, acid free 
paper, gold foil stamp covering, for lifetime use. A must for anyone interested in the 
day by day events occurring during the struggle of our Nation 1861-1865. 
m over 10,000 events within approximately 400 pages 
m condenses and presents on a day by day basis 1861-1865 EVERY EVENT reported in the 128 
volume set of the Official Records of The War of the Rebellion 
m book presents the promotion of EVERY 1,000 plus Confederate and Union Generals, from 
Brigadier to Major to Lieutenant General to Full General 
u descriptive death of every Civil War General dying 1861-1865 
m organization of the armies at all major battles/campaigns 
u author Ronald A. Mosocco, CPA/CFP combines his passion for the Civil War with his 
professional background for detailed analysis 


on all orders. Dealer inquiries welcome. 
Presented by: James River Publications 


ER 


(SAP) 


(804) 220-4912 
ISBN #0-9641675-9-X Library of Congress #94-76315 


102 Maple Lane, Williamsburg, VA 23185-8106 


iii iii M 
I feel that this long overdue book will be an excellent reference for the beginners as well as the serious researchers of Confederate 
history. ROBERT S. COLEMAN, COMMANDER, MAGRUDER EWELL, Camp No. 99, SONS OF CONFEDERATE VETERANS 


Regularly priced at $34.95. Virginia residents, add 41% sales tax with order. Add $5.90 shipping/handling per book 


IF YOU'RE SEARCHING FOR AUTOGRAPHS, 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO OUR CATALOGUES 
IS HALF THE BATTLE. 


University Archives catalogues 
are rich in American history; letters, 
documents, and clipped signa- 
tures, as well as signed books and 
photographs. 

With your annual subscription 
of $34.95, you'll receive at least 
eight of the most highly acclaimed 
catalogues in the industry -- hand- 
somely designed, meticulously 
researched, and filled with fasci- 
nating photographs. 

Although we specialize in 
American history, we also buy 
and sell autographs of notable 
individuals from all fields, from 
1400 A.D. to the present. Albert 
S. Johnston to Albert Einstein, 
James Monroe to Marilyn 
Monroe, and Louie Armstrong to 


Louis XIV. 

There's no better time to sub- 
scribe to University Archives, 
whose expansive catalogues were 
featured in Newsweek Magazine. 

You can contact us by writing 
University Archives, 600 Summer 
Street, Stamford, CT 06901, by 
calling (800) 237-5692, or by fax- 
ing (203) 348-3560. 

University Archives. If 
there's one signature collectors 
recognize, it's ours. 


A division of UNIVERSITY STAMP CO., INC. 
Serving collectors since 1979 


Member: Antiquarian Booksellers Association of America, Manuscript Society, UACC, 
Ephemera Society. Authenticity of all items lifetime guaranteed. 
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ca,” the outspoken opponents to the pro- 
ject waged a vigorous campaign against 
the corporate giant in Congress, the 
press, and among local residents. Disney 
officials are currently looking for a new 
location to accommodate the envisioned 
one-hundred-acre theme park. 


As part of its ongoing effort to interpret 
America’ eighteenth-century past accu- 
rately, Virginia’ Colonial Williams- 
burg—the nation’s premier outdoor mu- 
seum in what was an important colonial 
town—re-created in October one of the 
most horrific elements of the institution 
of slavery, an auction in which human be- 
ings were up for sale. The event, protest- 
ed by some as being degrading to African 
Americans, was defended by Christy 
Coleman, director of Colonial Williams- 
burgs eight-year-old Department of 
African-American Interpretation and Pre- 
sentations, as an attempt to educate to- 
days Americans regarding “horrid cir- 
cumstances” under which diverse people 
from West Africa were brought to Ameri- 
cas shores, sold into slavery, and deprived 
of even their most basic human rights, 
and who yet “were able to build a com- 
munity and family relationships.” Most 
who witnessed the presentation, in 
which Christy herself took the part of a 
pregnant slave, were visibly moved. Said 
one spectator: “Pain had a face. Indignity 
had a body. Suffering had tears.” 


On March 3-4 the National Archives and 
Records Administration’s College Park, 
Maryland facility will host A Woman’s 
War Too: U.S. Women in the Military 
in World War II, a major conference ex- 
ploring the vital contributions made by 
the approximately four hundred thou- 
sand women who served in America’s 
armed forces during 1941-45. Keynote 
speaker Sheila A. Widnall, who as Secre- 
tary of the Air Force is the first female 
service Secretary, will join leading figures 
in women’s and military studies to dis- 
cuss such topics as governmental policy 
affecting the role and status of women in 
the military; medical, training, and sup- 
port services provided by women to the 
armed forces; and women's war experi- 
ences as told both from veterans’ person- 
al viewpoints and from the historian’s 
perspective. For more information con- 
tact the National Archives Public Affairs 
Office at 202-501-5525. x 
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Te ) 714 home runs in 22 seasons. The Babe's 
: AMAZING home run record has withstood 
śl every challenge. No other slugger has ever 
surpassed this astounding, “over-the-fence” record. 


Now - during the Centennial celebration of Babe's 
birth in 1895 - you can own the official Centennial 
Proof Set. Here in this stunning original design, the 
Babe leans into his world-famous swing and sends 
another ball out of the park. 


Magnificent Proof Medals 


A design as compelling as this deserves the finest 
minting process — Proof quality. Each Medal was 
double struck to ensure the finest definition of 
detail. So perfect is the finish that the Medals cast 
any reflection just like a mirror. 


The Official Prestige Proof Set is a strictly limited 
edition — available only through the Centennial 
year. Best of all, the complete set with Certificate 
of Authenticity will be shipped to you as soon as 
your first low monthly payment of just $26.00 is 
received. The balance will be due in 2 convenient 
monthly installments of just $26.00 each. 


Officially authorized by the family 
of BABE RUTH to honor the Centennial 
Anniversary of the Babe’s Birth! 


“apap, 


3 Fabulous Proofs! 


Precious .999 fine silver! Prized for its value 
and beauty, silver is the perfect precious metal 
for a lasting portrait of the legendary slugger. 
This Proof contains one full troy ounce of .999 
fine silver! 


Rich 24 Kt Gold Layering! To capture the 
immortal swing of Babe Ruth, this Proof Medal 
is richly layered 24 Kt. Heavy Gold Electroplate 
over nickel silver! 


Choice Collector’s Bronze! Larger than a silver 
dollar, this medal is struck in solid bronze — 
the same collector's bronze used at the 
Baseball Hall of Fame! 


Grab a Piece of Baseball History! 


You can now acquire this popular set at the 
original issue price. This is truly a set of 
uncommon beauty and value that future 
generations will cherish. Don't miss your 
opportunity to grab a great one! 


CALL TOLL-FREE 
1-800-552-6467 (Ext. 30) 


PROOF SET 


CENTENNIAL 
PRESTIGE 


A 
Strictly 
Limited 
Edition 


Mail: World Coin Center 
|| Old Los Angeles Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 
409 West Olympic Boulevard, Dept. BR33 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 


El YES! Please rush me the Official Babe Ruth Prestige 
Proof Set authorized by the family of Babe Ruth. Include my 
Certificate and custom display. Enclosed is my first 
installment of $26. Bill me the remaining 2 installments. 
*CA residents add sales tax. 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED OR CHARGED $ 
CHECK ENCLOSED (payable to World Coin Center) 
CREDIT CARD VISA MasterCard Discover 


Amex 


Full Card No. EXP_ / 


Signature 


PRINT Name 


Address 


City State Zip 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. No dealer orders, please. O WCC 1994 
© 1994 Family of Babe Ruth € Babe Ruth Baseball League under 


license authorized by Curtis Management Group, USA | 
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TIME TRAVELER 


INSEARCH OF BLACK HISTORY 


In looking at this nations past, one could 
suggest that destiny had a special mission 
in mind for African Americans. The mass- 
migration of blacks to these shores began 
in 1619—before the Pilgrims. But unlike 
others, who were drawn to America by 
the promise of freedom and opportunity, 
Africans came as slaves in shackles and 
chains. 

Denied what other Americans could 
take for granted, the black community 
committed itself to the quest for freedom 
and dignity. Ironically, as a result of this 
quest it became a preserver of the found- 
ing fathers’ dream of a new republic where 
all are equal in the eyes of the law. From 
the birth of the nation, black America pro- 
duced successive generations of leaders 


who kept the dream alive—Paul Cuffe 
and Richard Allen in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; Frederick Douglass and Harriet 
Tubman in the nineteenth century; and 
more recently, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Each February, Americans across the 
nation pay tribute to the many African 
Americans who sacrificed to make the 
“Spirit of 76” a lasting reality. “Black His- 
tory Month” began in 1976 as an exten- 
sion of “Negro History Week,” launched 
fifty years before by Carter G. Woodson. 
Recognized by many as the father of black 
history, Woodson started this commemo- 
ration because he was frustrated by the 
literature of his day that denied, distorted, 
or failed to recognize the African-Ameri- 
can contribution to the building of our 
nation. 

In 1986, Congress officially set the 


Local People 
The Struggle for 


JOHN DITTMER 


History, fiom 


1994 Winner of the Lillian Smith Book Award 


Civil Rights in Mississippi 


month of February aside as National 
Black History Month. President Ronald 
Reagans proclamation described black 
history as “a book rich with the American 
experience but with pages unexplored.” 
Today, those willing to explore that 
“book” can visit a host of museums, his- 
toric homes, and cultural institutions 
around the country that preserve and in- 
terpret one or more facets of the black ex- 
perience or the contributions of particular 
African Americans. 

An excellent place to start is Alabama’s 
Tuskegee Institute National Historic Site 
(205-727-6390). Situated on five thou- 
sand acres with more than one hundred 
buildings, the site honors Booker T. 
Washington, the best known and most in- 
fluential African-American leader of his 
day, and George Washington Carver, the 
slave-born botanist famous for developing 
hundreds of uses for the peanut, one of 
the South’ most important cash crops. 

Throughout the South there are planta- 
tions where visitors can walk the fields 
once cultivated by slaves and tour the re- 
mains of their cabins. Many of these plan- 
tations provide pamphlets and other mate- 


A Main Selection of the History Book Club 
The Shipwreck 

of Their Hopes 

The Battles for 
Chattanooga 

PETER COZZENS 


shaped the 
n in peril” 
), which offers 
nsights into the 
y of the greatest- 
ddest-of American 
lents” (Richard N. 
t)? 


and decide for yourself. 


“A haunting picture of courageous 
individuals who risked their lives to 
overturn racist institutions. ... Rede- 
fines the roles of Martin Luther King, 
John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson 
as national leaders who were forced 
to act by the unswerving determi- 
nation of local people.” — William 
Ferris, New York Times Book Review 
“The definitive analytical history of 
the black freedom movement in the 
nation’s most recalcitrant state.” 
— Julian Bond 


A volume in the series Blacks in the New World, 
edited by August Meier and John H. Bracey 


Illus. $29.95 
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“Beyond question the most thoroughly 
researched and well-written account 
to date of the loss of Chattanooga. 
. .. Illuminates pivotal events that 
helped hurry the sinking of the 
Southern cause.”"— William C. Davis, 
publisher of Civil War Times 
Illustrated. 


The concluding volume of Cozzen's 
hightly acclaimed trilogy on the Civil 
War in the West. 


Illus. $34.95 


Stina ts 


Ask for them at your local bookstore, or Call toll-free 800/545-4703 + UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS + 1325 South Oak Street - Champaign, IL 61820 


rial that recount the history of their 
African-American residents. Among those 
worth seeing are Kingsley Plantation (904- 
251-3537) in Jacksonville, Florida, which, 
as fate would have it, was inherited by a for- 
mer slave, Anna Madgigne Jai; Sotterly 
Mansion, (301-373-2280) in Hollywood, 
Maryland; President James Monroe’ coun- 
try estate, Ash Lawn-Highland (804-293- 
9539), in Charlottesville, Virginia; and also 
in Charlottesville, Monticello (804-293- 
2158), the home of Thomas Jefferson. 
Colonial Williamsburg (804-229-1000) 
and the nearby plantation at Carter's 
Grove (804-220-7452) in Virginia exhib- 
it artifacts relating to slave life and pro- 
vide highly dramatic tours conceived and 
presented especially for families. The 
“Other Half,” for example, is a two-hour 
walking tour and living history interpre- 
tation at Colonial Williamsburg that em- 
braces the slave trade, the middle pas- 
sage, urban and rural slavery, and the 
black heritage in religion and music. 
Harpers Ferry National Historic Park 
(304-535-6163) in West Virginia is of spe- 
cial interest to those who believe that 
African-American history must be viewed 


History is so authentically 


preserved in Pennsylvania 


that you'll feel like you're in 
a time machine. For your 
free, full-color guide to all the 
sites and attractions that make 
the past come alive again, call 


1-800-VISIT PA, ext. 606 


PA 

AMERICAN HISTORY 
in its own right and as an integral part of 
Americas past. The entire town is a muse- 
um where programs deal with the ante- 
bellum tensions that in 1859 exploded 
into one of the nations most devastating 
conflicts when abolitionist John Brown at- 
tempted to capture the federal arsenal lo- 
cated in the town in order to provide arms 
for a slave revolt. 

Throughout the North a wonderful ar- 
ray of museums and historic sites cap- 
tures the essence of the African-American 
experience. The Abiel Smith School and 
Museum of Afro-American History (61 /- 
742-1854), in Boston traces three cen- 
turies of African-American contributions 
to New England. The Whaling Museum 
(508-997-0046) in New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts provides a detailed look at the 
whaling industry of the pre-Civil War 
years in which free African-Americans 
played a substantial role as laborers, ship 
owners, and investors. 

A “must” stop on any tour is New York 
Citys Arthur Schomburg Center for Re- 
search in Black Culture (212-491-2200). 
Schomburg, a Puerto Rican of African de- 
scent, moved to New York in 1891 and 


A 


shortly thereafter began collecting what to- 
day is the world’s most comprehensive and 
priceless archive documenting the history 
and culture of the African diaspora. Also in 
Manhattan is one of America’s most re- 
nowned institutions—the Studio Muse- 
um of Harlem, (212-864-4500)—for the 
presentation of African-American, Carib- 
bean-American, African, and Hispanic art, 
which originated with a group of black 
artists who in the late 1960s frequented a 
studio above a liquor store. In Philadelphia 
the Afro-American Historical and Cultur- 
al Museum, INC. (215-574-0380) pro- 
vides a twenty-two-site, African-American 
heritage tour of that city. 

The black experience in the Midwest is 
the principal theme of Chicago’s DuSable 
Museum of African-American History 
(312-947-0600), while in Detroit the Mo- 
town Museum (313-875-2264), located 
in the building where the Supremes, 
Smokey Robinson, The Temptations, Steve 
Wonder, and others gave the world the 
“Motown Sound.” 

Fort Leavenworth in Kansas is the site 
of the activation of the 10th Cavalry Regi- 
ment (the “Buffalo Soldiers”)—the first 
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General Manager 


TRAVEL AMERICA SEMINARS 


“THE SHOTS HEARD ROUND 
THE WORLD”: LEXINGTON, 
CONCORD & THE BEGINNINGS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


at the Colonial Inn in Concord, Massachusetts 
April 14 - 18, 1995 


Ea Green and Concord’s North Bridge conjure familiar images of a lone rider spreading the 
midnight alarm or of a ragtag band of farmers making a stand against overwhelming numbers of 
His Majesty’s Regulars. The complete story, however, is far more intricate and a great deal more 
interesting. 

To commemorate the 220th anniversary of the beginning of the American Revolution we will 


be bringing several of the country’s best Colonial historians together in Concord during Patriots’ Day 
celebrations to offer discussions on such topics as: the preceding alarms (the Powder, the Portsmouth 
and the Salem alarms); the battles of Lexington and Concord; and the aftermath of events (Bunker 
Hill, the siege & evacuation of Boston and the establishment of the Continental Army). 

To compliment our talks we will attend local Patriots’ Day celebrations and reenactments and 
tour Lexington, Concord, Battle Road, and historic Boston. 


COWBOYS & INDIANS: 
A LOOK AT THE OLD WEST 


a= 
with Host John McDermott 
at the Radisson Hotel Northern in Billings, Montana 
May 18 - 21, 1995 


| Tx Northern Plains were the nation’s last frontier. It was here that 

Sioux, Arapaho and Northern Cheyenne battled the U.S. Army; 
that hard-working, hard-living cowboys — America’s mythic heroes — 
drove herds of cattle west from Texas; and that large ranchers sent 
armed gunmen against farmers and small ranchers in what became 
known as the Johnson County War. 

These and other topics are the subject of our seminar, which will bring together some of the 
West’s leading historians and Native Americans to discuss and assess the three decades, from 1866 to 
1896, which may have had the greatest impact ever on American imagination. 

To compliment our talks, we will tour the Little Bighorn Battlefield, Canyon Creek, and both 
the Crow and Northern Cheyenne reservations. 


Yes, I am interested! Please send me information on: 
Q Shots Heard Round the World Q Campaigns of the Civil War 
Q A Look at the Old West O Adventures in American History 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Travel America, Inc. 
131 Dodge Street, Suite 5, Beverly, MA 01915 
800-225-2553 e 508-927-4543 (In MA) 
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all-black unit to see action in the years fol- 
lowing the Civil War. Recently the fort be- 
came the site of the Buffalo Soldier Monu- 
ment, that pays tribute to the African- 
Americans in uniform who helped secure 
the western frontier in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Further north, visitors 
to the restored Historic Fort Snelling State 
Park and History Center (612-726-1171), 
in St. Paul, Minnesota can learn about the 
all-black 25th Infantry Regiment stationed 
there in the 1880s through displays, pho- 
tographs, and living history role-players. 

The largest African-American U.S. mil- 
itary base during World War II, Arizona’s 
Fort Huachuca Museum (602-533-5736) 
recalls the all-black 92nd and 93rd divi- 
sions and all-black units of Women’s 
Army Corps (WACS) who were sta- 
tioned there. During 1913-31, the fort had 
also served as the regimental headquarters 
of the 10th Cavalry, 

The Black American West Museum 
(303-292-2566) in Denver uses pho- 
tographs and artifacts of black cowboys, 
homesteaders, and soldiers to tell a story 
too-long hidden—the wide range of 
African-American activities in the old 
West. Also chronicling this aspect of black 
history is the Adams Memorial Museum 
(605-578-1714) in Deadwood, South 
Dakota. Among the African-American 
cowboys featured in the museum is Nat 
Love, a former Tennessee slave who 
earned the name “Deadwood Dick” for 
his triumphant feats in the towns July 4, 
1876-celebration shooting and roping 
contests. Love treasured his triumph, set- 
ting his nickname in type as the subtitle of 
his 1907 autobiography. 

In Earliment, California, Colonel Allen 
Allensworth State Historic Park (805- 
849-3433), serves as a monument to the 
man who established the all-black town 
in 1906. Travelers may tour the restored 
town daily and view “The Spirit of Al- 
lensworth” in the visitor center. 

Those who wish to go beyond the short 
list provided here will find a recent book, 
In Their Footsteps, by Henry Chase (Henry 
Holt, 1994) quite useful. A wonderful com- 
pendium that can help bring Black History 
Month alive, the book is a comprehensive 
and authoritative guide to one thousand 
African-American landmarks, including 
museums, churches, cemeteries, parks, cul- 
tural centers, battlefields, and private 
homes. * 

—Gary Puckrein 
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AU THE BROTHERS 
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Cupra Horario Din! | a : Offering Classic, hard-to-get videos that will 
Lipa bring action, romance and adventure into 
your home! 


AD21 $19.95 AS305 $19.95 


WW408 $14.95 


All titles ever printed are available! 


Send for our catalog of videos, war books, 
toys, swords, knives and gifts— 
everything for the Armchair General! 


1300 $19.95 


124 Penn Avenue, Dover, NJ 07801 

Phone Orders 201-328-8488 7AM-1PM EST M-F 
Fax # 201-442-0669 

Please send me the videos indicated by number in the boxes below: 


bat apisan] JL |e E] 
Ria | | | | | 


Please send me the complete BELLE & BLADE CATALOG...$3.00 


Please send The Complete Armchair Adventures Video Listing- 
includes out-of-print and discontinued titles...$10.00 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Zip 
) 
Daytime Phone =z es 
VISA MasterCard 
Make checks payable to Belle & Blade am 


Please add $5 shipping/handling. NJ residents add 6% sales tax. 
Please allow 4 weeks for regular delivery. Express delivery $12.50 


Take yourself back to 
1929 and the 1930s... 


Hooray... 
Its The 
Depression! 


And wasn’t the music the best! 


They may not have been the happiest of times, the 1930's, but it was always 
the magic of the music which seemed to make everything seem a whole lot 
better... the radio crooners and sweet-sounding orchestras... the tender waltzes 
and hypnotic ragtime... the innocent love songs... and razzmatazz! 


Dream A Little Dream Of Me Wayne King * Singin’ In The Rain/It’s Only A 
Paper Moon Cliff Edwards (Ukelele Ike) « Carolina Moon Gene Austin « About 
A Quarter To Nine Ozzie Nelson e All Of Me Paul Whiteman/Mildred Bailey e 
Button Up Your Overcoat/Ten Cents A Dance Ruth Etting e Out Of 
Nowhere/Just One More Chance Bing Crosby * Moon Over Miami Eddy 
Duchin e As Time Goes By/Brother Can You Spare A Dime Rudy Vallee + 
Just A Gigolo Ted Lewis e Tiger Rag The Mills Brothers + (There Ought To 
Be A) Moonlight Saving Time/I’m Confessin’ (That I Love You)/ 
Goodnight Sweetheart Guy Lombardo + Little White Lies Fred Waring's 
Pennsylvanians e When I Take My Sugar To Tea/I Found A Million Dollar 
Baby Boswell Sisters e Happy Days Are Here Again Ben Selvin e Say It Isn't 
So George Olsen Minnie The Moocher Cab Calloway e Sweet And Lovely 
Gus Arnheim * Star Dust Isham Jones e (Potatoes Are Cheaper, Tomatoes 
Are Cheaper) Now’s The Time To Fall In Love Victor Young + Three Little 
Words Duke Ellington e Gold Digger’s Song (We're In The Money)/I’ll String 
Along With You Ted Fio Rito/Dick Powell + Who's Afraid Of The Big Bad 
Wolf Ben Bernie e Sugar Blues Clyde McCoy + Puttin’ On The Ritz Harry 
Richman ¢ The Continental/Stormy Weather Leo Reisman/Harold Arlen e 

If I Could Be With You One Hour Tonight McKinney's Cotton Pickers e 

I'm Gonna Sit Right Down And Write Myself A Letter Fats Waller e Shuffle 
Off To Buffalo Hal Kemp/Skinnay Ennis « Cheek To Cheek Fred Astaire e 

Let Me Sing And I’m Happy Al Jolson e When The Moon Comes Over 
The Mountain Kate Smith + I’m In The Mood For Love Frances Langford 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS 
#130310 2 Cassettes $19.95 
#130328 2 Compact Discs $24.95 


149 FEBDLE GTE 


More American than apple pie... 
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Fiddle Hits! 


Keep your feet still! We dare you! 


- 50H ANNIVERSARY COLLECTION 


Graham Townsend has been called “the best darned fiddler ever born on any 
planet!” Of course, his pappy said that, but it's true! And it’s about the happiest 
music you'll ever hear. Try it... just listen for five minutes. You'll be hooked for life! 


Crooked Stovepipe - Arkansas Traveller * Girl I Left Behind * Loggers 
Breakdown * Ragtime Annie * Orange Blossom Special * Turkey In 
The Straw * Sugarfoot Rag * Scotland The Brave * Mississippi Sawyer 
e Swamplake Breakdown * Wake Up Susan * Plaza Polka * Fishers 
Hornpipe * Sailors Hornpipe * Chicken Reel... plus 84 more. 


100 FIDDLE HITS 
#129411 Extra-long Cassette $12.98 
#129429 Compact Disc $16.98 


The Music 


Shopper... 


@URRS A Memorable Collection for 
> ~ Sweethearts Everywhere! 
DOVER y á 


3" The 
White Cliffs 
Of Dover 


42 Great Love Songs 
from World War II 


x Original Hits! 


Here are 42 of World War II’s most cherished love songs 
which will rekindle your warmest memories. The songs of 
separated sweethearts... and coming home again. The songs 
which kept our loves and our hearts strong. The songs with the 
melodies we'll never forget... and words which will last forever. 


* Original Stars! 


Always Deanna Durbin e Seems Like Old Times Guy 
Lombardo + I'll Be Seeing You Jo Stafford e Moonlight 
Becomes You Bing Crosby * My Devotion Vaughn 
Monroe + Lili Marlene Perry Como * My Prayer Ink Spots + 
I Think Of You Tommy Dorsey, Frank Sinatra e Marie 
Tommy Dorsey e Sleepy Time Gal Harry James * Harbor 
Lights Frances Langford e My Buddy Sammy Kaye + Linda 
Buddy Clark e Deep Purple Larry Clinton, Bea Wain e The 
Gypsy The Ink Spots e Embraceable You Jimmy Dorsey, 
Helen O'Connell e Where Or When Guy Lombardo e Love 
Letters Dick Haymes ¢ I Can't Begin To Tell You Harry 
James, Betty Grable e As Time Goes By Dooley Wilson 
(Sam) + To Each His Own Eddy Howard e Miss You 
Dinah Shore e Auf Wiederseh’n, Sweetheart Vera Lynn e 
Five Minutes More Tex Beneke « Now Is The Hour Bing 
Crosby e Something To Remember You By Dinah Shore e 
Dancing In The Dark Artie Shaw e Peg O'My Heart 
Harmonicats e La Vie En Rose Edith Piaf e That Old 
Black Magic Glenn Miller e Sleepy Lagoon Harry James e 
It Had To Be You Helen Forrest, Dick Haymes + Serenade 
In Blue Glenn Miller e Mexicali Rose Bing Crosby * That 
Old Feeling Shep Fields e By The Light Of The Silvery 
Moon Ray Noble, Snooky Lanson * I Don’t Want To Set 
The World On Fire The Ink Spots e We'll Meet Again 
Guy Lombardo e Mam’selle Art Lund e Maria Elena Jimmy 
Dorsey, Bob Eberly e You'd Be So Nice To Come Home 
To Dinah Shore e White Cliffs Of Dover Kay Kyser 


THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER 
#124917 3 Cassettes $19.95 
#124925 2 Compact Discs $24.95 
#124933 3 Records $21.95 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


Your Favorite Music 
on Tapes and CD’s! 


Great Gifts! Great Values! 


Mairzy Doats 


44 Wacky Hits 
from the Fun 40’s 


Original Hits! 


Original Stars! 


Bring back all those memorable moments with the great 
songs by the great stars that gave our country a laugh 
when it needed it most, and it’s not available in any store. 


Mairzy Doats The Merry Macs e Aba Daba Honeymoon 
Debbie Reynolds & Carleton Carpenter e Rag Mop 

The Ames Brothers e Chickery Chick Sammy Kaye e 
Civilization (Bongo, Bongo, Bongo) Danny Kaye & The 
Andrews Sisters e Woody Woodpecker The Sportsmen & 
Mel Blanc * The Thing Phil Harris e Manana Peggy Lee e 
Cocktails For Two Spike Jones e Buttons And Bows 
Dinah Shore e Too Fat Polka Arthur Godfrey e Open The 
Door, Richard Count Basie e I’ve Got A Lovely Bunch 
Of Coconuts Freddy Martin with Merv Griffin e Cement 
Mixer (Put-Ti Put-Ti) Alvino Rey * Daddy Sammy Kaye e 
I’m My Own Grandpa Guy Lombardo + Pistol Packin’ 
Mama Bing Crosby & The Andrews Sisters e I’m Looking 
Over A Four Leaf Clover Art Mooney e Huggin’ And 
Chalkin’ Hoagy Carmichael  Chattanoogie Shoe Shine 
Boy Red Foley e If I Knew You Were Comin’ (I’d’ve 
Baked A Cake) Eileen Barton e Twelfth Street Rag 

Pee Wee Hunt e A Little Bird Told Me Evelyn Knight e 
Cruising Down The River Russ Morgan e Deep In The 
Heart Of Texas Alvino Rey * Beer Barrel Polka Will 
Glahe e Bell Bottom Trousers Jerry Colonna e Ragtime 
Cowboy Joe Jo Stafford e Personality Johnny Mercer e 
Managua, Nicaragua Guy Lombardo + “A”—You're 
Adorable Perry Como e Across The Alley From The 
Alamo The Mills Brothers e All I Want For Christmas 
(Is My Two Front Teeth) Spike Jones e Mule Train 
Frankie Laine e Feudin’ And Fightin’ Dorothy Shay + 

I’m A Lonely Little Petunia (In An Onion Patch) 
Two-Ton Baker & His Music Makers e The Hut-Sut Song 
Freddy Martin e The Maharajah Of Magador Vaughn 
Monroe e Hey! Ba-Ba-Re-Bop Tex Beneke & The Glenn 
Miller Orchestra e Temptation (Tim-Tay-Shun) Red 

Ingle & Jo Stafford e Three Little Fishies Kay Kyser e 
Doctor, Lawyer, Indian Chief Betty Hutton e I Never 
See Maggie Alone Kenney Roberts e Doin’ What 
Comes Naturally Dinah Shore 


MAIRZY DOATS 

#115212 3 Cassettes $19.95 
#115220 2 Compact Discs $24.95 
#115238 4 Records $21.95 


If for any reason you are not 100% satisfied with your 
purchase, you may return it within 15 days for 


a complete refund. So order with confidence! 


Spike Jones 


Hold Your Ears- 
It’s That Crazy Man Again! 


Here on this truly memorable double-length album, Spike Jones 
and his strange friends perform 18 of their zaniest and most famous hits. 


Cocktails For Two * Laura * Glow Worm * Chloe * Holiday For Strings * 
Hawaiian War Chant * Liebestraum * Love In Bloom * My Old Flame * 
Dance Of The Hours * Sheik Of Araby * Yes, We Have No Bananas * 

I Dream Of Brownie With The Light Blue Jeans * You Always Hurt The 
One You Love * Der Fuehrer's Face * William Tell Overture * None But 
The Lonely Heart - The Man On The Flying Trapeze 


SPIKE JONES 
#121715 Cassette $9.98 
#121723 Compact Disc $14.98 


The 
Helen O’Connell 
Treasury 


Let her fabulous voice take you back to 
the sweet sounds of the Swing Years! 


Every service man in the Armed Forces was helplessly in love with her... 
she was the perfect image of “the girl back home.” And could she ever sing! 
Jimmy Dorsey once said that the best thing that ever happened to him was 
Helen O’Connell. 


Green Eyes * Amapola * All Of Me * Embraceable You * Tangerine * 
When The Sun Comes Out * Six Lessons From Madame La Zonga * 
Blue (And Broken Hearted) * Arthur Murray Taught Me Dancing In 

A Hurry * You Made Me Love You ° Little Curly Hair In A High 

Chair * I Got It Bad And That Ain't Good * Brazil * Yours * I Said No! * 
In The Hush Of The Night - One Sweet Letter From You ° Jim * 

Time Was * Wonder When My Baby's Coming Home * You've Got 

Me This Way * I Threw A Kiss In The Ocean 


HELEN O'CONNELL 
#133918 2 Cassettes $12.98 
#133926 Compact Disc $16.98 


Good Music Record Co., Dept. 051649 
P.O. Box 1782, Ridgely, MD 21681-1782 
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AMERICAS MOST 
HUMLIATINGDAY 


Looking back twenty years, by 
one who was there, to the 
April 1975 collapse and fall of 
Saigon and South Vietnam. 


ACASO 
THOUSANDS 


A former child star reveals the 
untold history of those essential 
but unsung legions of the silver 
screen—the Hollywood extras. 


THE REDEMPTION 
OF HOPALONG 
CASSDY 


The remarkable metamorphosis 

of William Boyd—from a fading 

film star and booze-swilling party 

animal into a role model idolized 
by children the world over. 


THE FORTRESS 
OF LOUISBOURG 


Ben Franklin warned that it 
would be a “tough nut to crack,” 
but in 1745 a ragtag army of New 
Englanders overcame the odds to 

capture France's largest North 
American stronghold. 


SIGHT & SOUND 


AMERICA AND THE 
HOLOCAUST 


Originally produced for the Public Broad- 
casting Systems The American Experience 
and now available on video cassette, 
America and the Holocaust: Deceit and 
Indifference (Shanachie Entertainment, 
$19.95) is a disturbing account that 
charges the United States government 
turned its back on European Jews on the 
eve of and during World War II. The pro- 
duction, narrated by actor Hal Linden, 
utilizes vintage photographs, period 
newsreels, and interviews with histori- 
ans, government officials, and American 
Jews to examine how anti-Semitism, the 
U.S. governments failure to take action, 
and State Department policies con- 
tributed to the deaths of thousands of Eu- 
ropes Jews in the horrors of Adolf Hitlers 
“final solution.” 

The program personalizes the plight of 
European Jews by integrating through- 
out the narrative the story of Kurt Klein, 
who emigrated from Germany in 1937 
to join his brother and sister in the Unit- 
ed States. The Kleins struggled for four 
years to secure permission for their par- 
ents to leave Germany for America. At 
every turn, their efforts were thwarted 
by U.S. State Department policies. After 
the war ended the Kleins learned their 
parents had died in the German concen- 
tration camp at Aushwitz—as much vic- 
tims of America’s immigration laws as of 
Hitlers Nazis. 

Beginning in the 1920s, the U.S. es- 
tablished strict and limited immigration 
quotas that reflected a preference for An- 
glo-Saxon and Western Europeans over 
newcomers from Eastern and Southern 
Europe. During the Depression-wracked 
1930s, would-be immigrants also were 
required to be financially secure so that 
they would not constitute a burden on 
the U.S. economy. As a result, when 
Hitlers regime prohibited departing 
Jews from taking their resources with 
them, few could qualify for admission to 
the United States. 

As the situation within Germany 
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worsened during 1938, Jews urgently 
petitioned the United States for asylum. 
But with many Americans believing that 
the nation lacked the resources to recov- 
er from the Depression if it became em- 
broiled in Europe’s problems, a spirit of 
isolationism evolved that precluded any 
changes in the restrictive immigration 
laws. 

In 1940, as Jews crowded American 
consulates in Europe seeking visas, As- 
sistant Secretary of State Breckenridge 
Long wrote that the flow of immigrants 
to the U.S. could be stalled indefinitely 
“by simply advising our consuls to put 
every obstacle” in the way of applicants. 
Two years later, when reports of Hitlers 
plans to exterminate all European Jews 
reached America, the State Department 
dismissed them as “a wild rumor in- 
spired by Jewish fears.” 

Finally, Treasury Department officials 
discovered proof of State Department 
complicity in hampering efforts to res- 
cue Jews from Europe. When Secretary 
of Treasury Henry Morgenthau, himself 
a Jew, threatened to expose the findings, 
Roosevelt issued an executive order in 
January 1944 creating the War Refugee 
Board. The agency subsequently played 
a vital role in saving the lives of 200,000 
Jews. Had this move been taken earlier, 
many more thousands might have been 
spared the fate of the six million Jews 
methodically exterminated by Hitler 
and his followers. 


The Killer Angels (Cathedral Audio 
Books, Inc., nine audio cassettes, $39.95) 
—the Pulitzer-Prize-winning epic by the 
late Michael Sharra (1929-1988), which 
was adapted into the 1993 critically ac- 
claimed motion picture Gettysburg, is 
now available on audio cassette. The fic- 
tional but remarkably accurate narrative 
of the pivotal 1863 Civil War battle is 
read by award-winning actor George 
Hearn, with additional commentary be- 
fore and after the text by Gettysburg di- 
rector Ronald E Maxwell. Complement- 
ing the uncut text is selected music from 
the motion-picture soundtrack. + 
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The nation was caught 
in a shattering crisis. 
From Illinois, one 
brother wrote another 
in Virginia, “I would 
strike down my own 
brother if he dare to 
raise a hand to destroy 
the flag” Hot-blooded 
J.E.B. Stuart resigned y 
from the U.S. Army, 4 
renouncing his 
father-in-law, a 


An Elite Spy Union general. In 
Rose Green now. South Carolina 

it 
o aprom. War broke out; a young Confederate 
inent Washington officer returned fire on Fort Sumter 
RAWA garnered, and an old friend, his West Point artil- 
Southathigh-level lery instructor. It was a war 
parties. between brothers. 


With a roar, the drama unfolds. 


'TIME-LIFE Books presents a magnificently illustrated 
series THE CIVIL WAR. The complete story as it has 
never been told before. 

To begin, you'll explore the forces driving North and 
South apart...follow bloody raids in Kansas and at 
Harper's Ferry...listen to the clamor of Wide-Awakes 
and Southrons for Union or Secession...and watch, 
hour by hour, the fall of Fort Sumter. 


The Weapons 

The war spurred such 
innovations as the model 1865 
Gatling gun (top), submarines 
and reconnaissance balloons. 
The barrel of this smoothbore 
6-pounder (bottom) was 

rifled for extra accuracy 

and range. 


A sweeping new account of 
_ America’s greatest trial. 


Examine the first book, Brother 
Against Brother, as our guest. 
_. Then, in following volumes the series 
will take you from Bull Run and the early Southern victo- 
ries through that bloodiest day of all, Antietam, to har- 
rowing moments as quiet country towns like 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg are swept into battle. 

The editors have searched out personal accounts to 
add human drama to the story. The irony of Capt. Theo- 
doric Carter, C.S.A., fatally wounded in sight of his 
boyhood home. The humor of a young officer ordering 
battlefield visitor Abraham Lincoln to “Get down, you 
damn fool!” as bullets whined past. And the 
books are filled with great pictures—many never 
before published—making this series a land- 
mark on the subject. 

To see Brother Against Brother, 
mail the card today. 


© 1989 Time-Life Books, Inc. 


The Gray Ghost Colonel John S. Mosby and 
his band of guerrillas rode rings around 
50,000 Union troops defending Washington 
—even spirited off a Northern general in 
his union suit. 


Paca is missing, mail this coupon to: TIME-LIFE 


BOOKS, Box 85563, Richmond, VA 23285-5568. 


YES! Send me Brother Against Brother for 

10 days’ free examination as my introduction 
to THE CIVIL WAR series. If I keep it, I pay 
only $4.99 plus shipping and handling—a 
special savings of $12.00. Also send me future 
volumes under the no-obligation terms 
described in this ad. DNHMG1 


Name 


(Please Print) 


Address. Apt. 


City. 


State. Zip. 


All orders are subject to approval. Price subject to change. 


Classic Editions: Each volume 9%” x 11" + 
Approximately 176 pages * Embossed hardcover 
bindings * More than 140 illustrations per 
book—photos, paintings, battle maps, draw- 
ings—many never published before * Rare 
quotes from diaries and letters * Informative, 
000 word narrative. 


| This inaugural issue of | 
|| Womens’ History Magazine | 
highlights the | 
accomplishments of 
100 American Women 
who have received little or 
no recognition in the past. 
Fascinating biographies 
and images present the 
stories of women 
who paved the way--- 
from America’s first 
suffragist to the woman 
who introduced 
women's basketball to 
the United States. 


Share the excitement of this 
premier issue of 


WOMEN'S 
HISTORY 
MAGAZINE 


IE 


On Sale February 24, 1995 
at your local newsstand 


To order your copy send 
$3.95 + $1.00 postage and 
handling to: 


P.O. Box 1776 
Mt. Morris, IL 61054-0398 


Or call 
1-800-435-9610 
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THE AGE OF DIRIGIBLES 


When the White Star Lines SS Titanic 
struck an iceberg and sank in 1912 with 
the loss of more than 1,500 passengers 
and crew, the world was stunned at the 
fate of such a magnificent, presumably 
unsinkable vessel. Despite the tragedy, 
ocean liners continued to ply the seas. 
Twenty-five years later, however, when 
an airborne luxury liner—Germanys 
Hindenburg—met disaster with only 
thirty-four lives lost, its demise effective- 
ly ended passenger airship travel. 

The story of the ill-fated behemoth of 
the air (at 803 feet the Hindenburg was 
only 78 feet shorter than the Titanic) is 
just one facet of the saga of the great diri- 
gibles related by Rick Archbold in Hin- 
denburg: An Illustrated History (Warn- 
er/Madison Press, New York City and 
Toronto; 229 pages, $60.00). Illustrated 
with helpful diagrams, hundreds of 
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black-and-white and color photographs, 
and evocative paintings by Ken 
Marschall, this large-format book is visu- 
ally stunning, conveying the awe-inspir- 
ing majesty of the huge ships that seemed 
to glide effortlessly across the sky. 

Before examining the life and death of 
the Hindenburg, Archbold recounts 
Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin’ first trip 
aloft, as a German military observer dur- 
ing the American Civil War; his ideas for 
a rigid airship with multiple gas cells; 
and the years of experimentation that 
culminated in 1911 in the Schwaben, the 
first commercially successful airship. 

Having set the stage, Archbold pro- 
ceeds to Germanys World-War-I use of 
zeppelins as military aircraft capable of 
conducting cross-channel bombing 
raids on England; the dismantling at the 
end of the war of Germany’ airship fleet 
that resulted in the Zeppelin Company 
being reduced to manufacturing pots 
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and pans; the company’s return to air- 
ships with the 1922 U.S. Navy contract 
to build what would become the USS 
Shenandoah, the Italian airship disaster 
that led to the U.S. decision to require 
the use of non-flammable (not “inflam- 
mable” as the author states in error) he- 
lium in place of explosive hydrogen gas 
in its airships; the golden age of airship 
passenger travel; the terrible fates of 
Britain’s R 101 and America’s Macon and 
Akron; and the exploitation of the Ger- 
man dirigibles for propaganda purposes 
by Adolf Hitlers Nazi regime. 

By World War II, rigid airships had 
become a thing of the past. Non-rigid 
craft, known as blimps, played an im- 
portant role as convoy escorts during 
the war and have since been employed 
for both military and commercial use. 
“The story of the dirigible, and above all 
the rigid airships” Archbold concludes, 
“has been as much one of what-ifs and 
might-have-beens as it has of ships built 
and successfully flown.” 


Other recent books of note: 


Love and Rutabaga: A Memoir by Claire 
Hsu Accomando (St. Martin’s Press, New 
York City; 214 pages, $19.95). Through 
spirited vignettes the author weaves a 
vivid account of her life as a child in 
France during World War II. With her 
Chinese-born father stranded in Russia, 
Claire, along with her mother and 
younger brother, spent the war years 
with her grandparents and a host of oth- 
er colorful household characters who 
were determined to make life sweet in 
spite of the hardships. Despite fear that 
the family’s activities for the French Re- 
sistance would be discovered; imprison- 
ment of the authors aunt by the Gestapo; 
and the deaths of Accomandos grandfa- 
ther and youngest brother, she remem- 
bers these years with warm nostalgia. 


Zipper: An Exploration in Novelty by 
Robert Friedel (W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City; 288 pages, 
$23.00). This story of the “hookless fas- 
tener,” invented by Whitcomb Judson a 
century ago, aims to demonstrate that 
technological innovations are produced 
by imagination rather than necessity and 
to tell the American people about the 
place of novelty in their lives. Friedel ex- 
plains how an invention initially consid- 
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GEORGE CUSTER 


GREAT BOOKS 
The Earps Talk 


The OE Corral 


Call for a free catalog of books about 
gunfighters, soldiers, mountan men, 


Indians, and the American West! 


= 1-800-245-5841 
THE EARLY WEST << 


Box 9292, 409-775-6047 
College Station, Texas 77842 


“A remarkable accomplishment.” 


—William Garrett Piston. author of Zee s Tarnished Lieutenant 


misg; superb characterizations, fine historical researe! ae = 
= as Killer Agel Traveller, or The Tejetof Armstrong Cus 
—David Martin, author of The Chancellorsville Campaign 
ips Ss S 


What if the Confederacy called Robert E. Lee to account for his 
tragic failure at Gettysburg? Using a court martial as the novel's 
centerpiece, Douglas Savage interweaves fact and fiction to 
create a hauntingly vivid and intimately real portrait of this 


remarkable man and his turbulent times. 


“One of the best books I have ever rea 
—John W. Schildt, author of Jackson and the Preachers 


©1994 Warner Books, Inc. 
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In all Maritime History few shipwrecks will 
be remembered more than the loss of the great 
Y Edmund Fitzgerald. This video provides an in- 
| depth, hour-by-hour account of her final journey in 
November 1975 when, caught in the 30-foot waves 
| of a vicious Lake Superior storm, the Fitzgerald 
vanished suddenly without a trace with the loss of 
all on board. In addition, you will be treated to a 
rare look at the Edmund Fitzgerald where she lies 
| today...530 feet below the surface. Stunning un- 
derwater footage, coupled with scores of photo- 
graphs and expert testimonials provide a compel- 
ling insight to this tragic story. 
(Color/60 minutes) 


#1066 The Mystery of the Edmund Fitzgerald 
FV | For VISA, MC, DISCOVER orders, call toll-free 24 hours: 


1-800-959-0061 Ext. EF 2 


Or send your name and address with check or money order for $29.98 plus $3.95 shipping & handling to: 
Fusion Video, 100 Fusion Way, Dept. EF 2, Country Club Hills, IL 60478 


Canadian orders must add $5.00 S & H and pay in U.S. funds. (Please note: Illinois residents must add 7.75% state sales tax.) 
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Stun 


Giant Grabbag of U.S. 
Stamps — only $2.00 


Sesa collector's opportunity — 
Giant Grabbag of over 200 U.S. 
stamps includes obsolete issues as 
much as 100 years old. Also airmails 
and commemoratives. Each Grabbag 
is different and yours is guaranteed to 
contain at least 200 stamps — and your 
satisfaction is guaranteed. Perfect to 
start or add to a collection. Limit 1 
grabbag per address. Adults only 
please. 

Send $2 for your Grabbag today 
and also receive special collector’s 


information and pricelists along with 


other interesting offers on approval. 
po 
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! Giant Grabbag of U.S. Stamps 
| Send $2.00 and coupon to: 

4 Mystic Stamp Company 

Dept. 5A74 Camden, New York 13316 


ered peculiar, expensive, and mechani- 
cally awkward worked its way into 
mainstream American culture to become 
an indispensable part of everyday life. 


The White House in Miniature by Gail 
Buckland (W. W. Norton & Company, 
New York City; 204 pages, $29.95). Beau- 
tifully illustrated with photographs by 
Kathleen Culbert-Aguilar, this book offers 
an in-depth look at the incredibly detailed 
one-inch-to-a-foot scale model of the 
White House created by John and Jan 
Zweifel that has toured the United States 
and been exhibited at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington, D.C. and at oth- 
er venues. Bucklands commentary pro- 
vides fascinating details about the furnish- 
ings, replicated down to the smallest item, 
and special events that have occurred 
within the real White House during its 
two-hundred-year history, 


In Their Footsteps: The American Vi- 
sions Guide to African-American Her- 
itage Sites by Henry Chase (Henry Holt 
and Co., New York; 584 pages, $16.95). 
This comprehensive reference guide 
identifies, locates, and describes nearly 
one thousand historic sites, churches, 
cemeteries, parks, cultural centers, pri- 
vate homes, and museums that shed light 
on the history of blacks in North Ameri- 
ca. Each of the books five sections— 
which encompass Canada and four geo- 
graphical divisions within the U.S.—be- 
gins with an essay by a prominent black 
writer closely affiliated with that region. 
In addition to providing information for 
travelers, the guide offers details and 
anecdotes relating to each landmark. 


The West: A Treasury of Art and Liter- 
ature edited by T.H. Watkins and Joan 
Parker (Hugh Lauter Levin Associates, 
Inc.; 384 pages, $75.00). The complex, 
often contradictory story “of perhaps the 
oldest, most enduring visionary place in 
our national history”—the American 
West—is told in this comprehensive an- 
thology of stories, memoirs, songs, po- 
ems, paintings, and photographs. The 
observations of such varied individuals 
as John (Fire) Lame Deer, Elizabeth 
Custer, Theodore Roosevelt, and Larry 
McMurtry offer assorted perspectives 
that are complemented by more than 
two hundred illustrations of western life, 
landscape, and culture by such artists as 


George Catlin, Frederic Remington, 
N.C. Wyeth, and Georgia O'Keeffe. 


Out of Ireland: The Story of Irish Emi- 
gration to America by Kerby Miller and 
Paul Wagner (Elliot & Clark, Washing- 
ton D.C.; 132 pages, $24.95). In this 
study, noted scholar Kerby Miller and 
filmmaker Paul Wagner portray Irish em- 
igration to the United States as docu- 
mented by the letters and memoirs of 
many of the seven million people who 
crossed the Atlantic during the last three 
centuries. Based on research for a docu- 
mentary film for public television, the 
book relates the oppressive conditions 
and economic hardships that drove the 
Irish to the typhus-and-cholera-laden 
“coffin ships” that took them to the 
“promised land” of America—only to be 
greeted by urban poverty industrial ex- 
ploitation, and virulent anti-Catholicism. 


Capone: The Man and the Era by Lau- 
rence Bergreen (Simon & Schuster, New 
York City; 701 pages, $30.00). Drawing 
on interviews and documents never be- 
fore available, biographer Laurence 
Bergreen seeks to challenge our percep- 
tions of Al Capone (1899-1947), one of 
the nations most infamous gangsters. As- 
serting that the “Capone we remember 
was the creation of a disease [syphilis] 
that had magnified his personality,” the 
author presents a complex, life-size por- 
trait of the Chicago racketeer who could 
be “charismatic: warm, charming, gener- 
ous,” as well as a “jowly smiling Satan.” 


My Last Chance to be a Boy: Theodore 
Roosevelt’s South American Expedi- 
tion of 1913-1914 by Joseph R. Ornig 
(Stackpole Books, Mechanicsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; 258 pages, $29.95). In Febru- 
ary 1914 Theodore Roosevelt (1858- 
1919) led a group of naturalists into the 
Brazilian wilderness to collect wildlife 
specimens for New Yorks American 
Museum of Natural History and to chart 
the course of an unexplored river. With 
letters, diaries, and firsthand accounts, 
including Roosevelts, the author follows 
the three-month adventure that cost six 
lives and almost killed the former presi- 
dent. While he survived the lack of food, 
the malaria, and even murder, and lived 
to see the river renamed in his honor, 
Roosevelt never fully recovered from the 
expedition. x 
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limited editions by 


ARNOLD HENRY BERGIER 
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Lee > 
Adm. William F. Halsey Adm. Chester W. Nimitz 


Before enlisting in the U.S. Navy, Arnold Bergier enjoyed a career 
as a sculptor. His specialty was portraiture, many of prominent 
people, done from life. After his assignment to “Staff CINCPAC” he 
was called upon to model and sketch the likenesses of Fit. Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz and Adm. William F. Halsey, among others, 
before his next assignment to the Navy Dept. of History and 
Records. After many years, some of his works are now being 
offered in limited editions, together with Certificates of 
Authenticity. Also pictured is a bronze D-Day memorial plaque. 


For further information, you may contact: 
Arnold Henry Bergier 
712 Broadway, #4, New York, NY 10003, (212) 995-0774 


D-Day Memorial Plaque 
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Complete First Year Set Of... 
SHORTEST U.S. DOLLAR SERIES SINCE 1795! 


The Susan B. Anthony Dollar was issued only 3 years! The only other U.S. Dollar 
with a shorter life was the 1794-95 Flowing Hair Dollar — America’s 
lst Dollar! 

This is your opportunity to get the complete First Year All-Mint Set of the historic 
1979 Susan B. Anthony Dollar. One Uncirculated coin from each U.S. Mint — 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Denver. Purchased individually these 3 coins would 
cost $11.50, but this offer saves you money. YOURS FOR ONLY $5 per set! 

Ridiculed by the public as the “Carter Quarter” the mini-dollar is fast becoming a 
prized collectible. Hard to put together now, a First Year Set will get even harder. 
Clip the coupon below and send today! You'll also receive our free fully illustrated 
catalog, plus other offers on approval. Satisfaction guaranteed. DONT DELAY! 
(Limit 4 sets.) 

Littleton Coin Company, Dept. LSH358, Littleton, NH 03561 


Celebrating Over 50 Years of Friendly Service to Collectors 


YES! Please send me the First Year All-Mint Set ——— How many? (Limit 4) 
of 1979 Susan B. Anthony Dollars for ONLY $5.00. $ Total enclosed 


Send coupon with payment to: Mr. /Mrs. /Ms. 
w Littleton Address 
— a Coin Company 
Dept. LSH358 City. State___Zip ż 


Littleton, NH 03561 Full 45-Day Money Back Guarantee of Satisfaction 
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BY IVAN MUSICANT FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—FROM PANAMA IN 
1885 TO HAITIIN 1994—THE US. HAS EMPLOYED ITS ARMED FORCES IN THE - 
CARIBBEAN TO PROTECT AND ENFORCE ITS STRATEGIC INTERESTS. 


FOR THE THIRTIETH TIME, United States armed 
forces have landed on Caribbean shores, 
this time in Haiti, to sweep clean what 
old, deaf Assistant Secretary of State 
Alvee Adee in 1915 called *the public 
nuisance at our doors.” Why Haiti? Why 
the Caribbean at all? Because eons ago 
the accidental formation of land and sea 
masses shaped the North American con- 
tinent into a colossus that—like a giant 
meat axe poised overhead—dominates 
its Central-American and Caribbean 
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more ignore the Caribbean than Great 
Britain can disregard the North Sea. 

The Isthmus of Panama and its 
canal—shielded on the Atlantic side by 
an island chain of sentry boxes extend- 
ing two thousand miles from Key West 
to Trinidad—constitutes the strategic 
chokepoint of the Western Hemisphere. 
For the United States, defending this 
hemispheric jugular vein by stabilizing 
regional politics and controlling the At- 


lantic sea approaches is the nut-kernel 
of interventionist policy in the Carib- 
bean and Central America. 

Motivations, however, shift with the 
changing currents of international and 
domestic events. U.S. actions in the 
Caribbean before the Civil War were an 
extension of Manifest Destiny, as military 
forces pacified Central-American way 
stations for an America expanding across 
the continent. The defense of the Pana- 


neighbors. Strategic geography dictates PANAMA DOMICAN 

political events; the United States can no SHOW OF FORCE REPUBLIC 

1856 OCCUPATION 

CUBA INTERVENTION 1916-24 

INVASION & OCCUPATION 1885, 1901, 1902, 1903 INVASION 

NICARAGUA 1898 -1902 INVASION 1965 
INTERVENTION INTERVENTION 1989 

1909-10, 1912 1906, 1912, 1917 GRENADA 
OCCUPATION HAITI INVASION 
1927-33 OCCUPATION 1983 


1915-34, 1994-95 
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ma Canal was the overriding strategic 
consideration for interventions during 
the classic “Banana Wars” era of 1899- 
1934. And several rationales have pro- 
vided justification for U.S. military in- 
volvements from the 1960s to the pre- 
sent: the Cold War for landings in the 
Dominican Republic in 1965 and Grena- 
da in 1983; security issues for invading 
Panama in 1980; and humanitarian con- 
siderations and U.S. domestic politics for 
the occupation of Haiti in 1994. 


If any Americans needed a lesson regard- 
ing the absolute necessity for a trans- 
isthmian canal, it came during the Span- 
ish-American War, when the U.S. battle- 
ship Oregon, stationed on the mist- 
shrouded waters of Puget Sound, had to 
make a sixty-seven-day, 15,770-mile 
voyage around South America to join 
other fleet units concentrated in the 
Caribbean. A canal through the isthmus, 
it was obvious to U.S. strategists, would 
have cut the voyage by two-thirds. Fu- 
ture conflicts with enemy maritime pow- 
ers would doubtless require a more rapid 
concentration of the fleet. 

Transit from ocean to ocean via Pana- 
ma was hardly a new idea. In 1519, Spain 
completed the Western Hemispheres 
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Spaniards had dredged the twisting Cha- 
gres River, allowing water traffic for a 
thirty-odd-mile segment of the Atlantic- 
Pacific crossing. But for the remaining 
fifteen miles, the path across the isthmus 
ran unchanged for the next 321 years. 
In 1831, after the Spanish American 


The United States’ resounding victory in the 
Spanish-American War—which included 
heroic action on the heights above Santiago, 
Cuba by Theodore Roosevelt and the Rough 
Riders (above and pages 28-29)—made the 
nation a world power and custodian of an 
island empire. With this came the need to 


Y 
Š first transcontinental highway, a two- wars of independence, New Granada, maintain U.S. paramountcy in the Caribbean 
2 donkey, cobbled isthmian track, as the later called Colombia, annexed the terri- and the responsibility to promote stability 
5 great post road of its empire. By 1534 the tory of Panama atop its coast. there. 
The simultaneous discovery of gold in 
California and the United States victory 
over Mexico in 1848 stretched the na- ran from Aspinwall (renamed Colón in 
x tional polity unbroken across North 1890) on the Atlantic side to Panama City 
\ America. But without the transcontinen- on the Pacific shore. The monumental en- 
tal railroad that would be built twenty gineering feat brought thousands of 
years hence, the arduous overland trek Caribbean and Central American laborers 
aa from St. Louis to the Pacific slope could to the isthmus. In 1856, joined by local 
take six months. By contrast, travel via “disorderly elements” in Panama City, 
steamer from New York to Panama, then they rioted, killing fifteen Americans and 
by flatboat and mule across the isthmus, wounding fifty more. The subsequent ar- 
and finally aboard another ship to San rival of the U.S. Navy sloop St. Marys in 
Francisco took less than eight weeks. Panama Citys harbor, with her guns 
` Panama became the linchpin of Ameri- cleared for action, brought temporary 
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can hemispheric expansion. 

In Colombia, the American minister 
negotiated a permanent American pres- 
ence on the isthmus. The treaty, which 
remained in effect until 1903, served 


Z upon the United States the right and 
@ duty under international law to main- 


calm. Some months later the first Ameri- 
can landing on the isthmus took place 
when 160 sailors and Marines from the 
frigate Independence, armed with a pair of 
boat howitzers, cleared the railroad termi- 
nal of rioters and prepared to defend the 
line of transit against attack. Some prac- 
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tice volleys and a battery drill with the 
howitzers convinced the mob to disperse. 


tain the security of the line of transit. 

„ ln 1855 the American-owned Panama 

Z Railroad Company opened for business: 
the single-track, forty-eight-mile railway 
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In 1885 the United States returned to 
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Panama. Following the Colombian 
presidential election of 1884, an insur- 
rection sparked by the Liberal “outs” 
had swept across that nation. Mean- 
while Ferdinand de Lesseps, builder of 
the Suez Canal, had begun his ill-fated 
isthmian-ditch venture, bringing “thou- 
sands of desperate and vicious charac- 
ters” to Panama City. On March 11, 
1885, in anticipation of trouble, the 
United States screw sloop Galena an- 
chored in the harbor of Aspinwall on 
Panama’ Caribbean shore. 

Within a week, a Colombian revolu- 
tion swept across the isthmus. In Panama 
City, Colombian General Rafael Aizpuru 
declared himself president of the “Sover- 
eign State of Panama.” His followers 
turned on the railroad, destroying rolling 
stock, switches, and the telegraph. 

At Aspinwall, the Galena landed six- 
teen Marines and a dozen sailors to 
guard the railroads Atlantic terminal. 
Further adding to the chaos was the 
“army” of Pedro Prestan, a xenophobic 
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Haitian, with a particular hatred for 
white Americans. For two weeks, 
Prestans gang extorted and terrorized 
Aspinwall, destroying a good part of the 
railroad in the process. When Prestan 
demanded some arms that had just ar- 
rived by steamer, took hostages, and 
threatened to kill every American in 
reach, the Galenas commanding officer 
landed every additional available man, 
112 seamen. But to the consternation of 
all, they served only to reinforce the 
guard around the wharf and did not 
confront Prestan directly. 

On April 1, Colombian reinforce- 
ments coming up the railroad from 
Panama City defeated Prestan near As- 
pinwall. The remnants of his band ran 
amok and torched the wooden town to 
ashes before being taken prisoner and 
hanged by the Colombians. 

In Panama City, General Aizpuru again 
declared himself President of Panama 
and swore vengeance on every American. 
From Aspinwall, the American consul 
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ap 
al 
- resolved to occupy the town. Against 


cabled the State Department, “More force 
here or Americans must abandon Isth- 
mus.” On April 1, Navy Secretary 
William C. Whitney committed the Unit- 
ed States to full-scale intervention: 460 
Marines, 280 sailors, six three-inch field 
guns, and three Gatlings—the largest 
American overseas expedition between 
the Mexican and Spanish-American 
wars. So poor were the Navys resources 
at this point in history that the men sailed 
in civilian steamers and the Marines had 
to borrow entrenching tools and rubber 
ground sheets from the Army. 

On the Pacific side at Panama City, the 
sloop Shenandoah landed 125 sailors 
and Marines to defend the railroad de- 
pot. On the 10th, the screw frigate Ten- 
nessee and sloop Swatara anchored at 
Aspinwall. The steamer City of Para 
brought the first contingent of Marines. 
They rigged a flatcar with boilerplate ar- 
mor, mounted a one-pounder Hotchkiss 
revolving cannon, and chugged down 
the line to Panama City; the first train in 
six weeks. When the Acapulco arrived 
with the remainder of the troops, Com- 
mander Bowman H. McCalla took com- 
mand of forces ashore. 

On learning that Aizpuru had thrown 
barricades in Panama City, McCalla 


500 rebels of various stripes, American 
forces numbered 824 Marines and 
sailors. It all transpired like a textbook 
exercise in minor tactics. “The several 
columns advanced without music,” Mc- 
Calla reported, “the Marines in two lines 
deployed for street fighting, the Gatlings 
and field pieces between the lines.” 
There was no resistance. Four days 
later a battalion of Colombian troops ar- 
rived by sea to re-establish control. The 
Americans, however, would be back. 


In February 1895, a small group of 


Even before the U.S.-sanctioned 1903 
revolution that created an independent 
Panama, the isthmus served as the focal 
point of American strategy in the Caribbean 
and Central America. Paramount was the 
need to preserve freedom of transport across 
the isthmus—first via the railway completed 
in 1855 and later by way of the canal opened 
in 1914. Here U.S. bluejackets manning a 
railcar-mounted rapid-fire gun help to keep 
order during a 1902 landing. 


Cuban rebels launched the final War of 
Cuban Liberation against a delusional, 
rusty Spain. Almost immediately the war 
impacted on the United States. The 
American sensationalist press (“new 
journalism,” William Randolph Hearst 
called it) recounted stories of Spanish 
atrocities, real and imagined, in high- 
stakes circulation wars. Press-driven pub- 
lic opinion in turn drove American poli- 
tics, especially the Republican-controlled 
Congress, to demand Cuban recognition, 
even if it led to war with Spain. But con- 
trary to belief, America’s “yellow press” 
did not drive American policy as it did 
public opinion and politics. 

Neither Democratic President Grover 
Cleveland nor his Republican successor 
William McKinley (who assumed office 
in 1897) desired an independent Cuba, 
and both forcefully pressed Spain to leg- 
islate overdue reforms and grant the is- 
land a true degree of political autonomy. 
Withstanding enormous domestic pres- 
sures, each offered in vain their good of- 
fices to mediate the peace and political 
future between Spain and Cuba. 

The United States government could 
not permit this running sore to continue 
perpetually, however, and the descent to 
war began in February 1898. The publica- 
tion of a stolen letter written by Spains 
Washington envoy, humiliatingly critical 
of President McKinley and suggesting 
cynical methods to convince the United 
States of Spains intentions in Cuba, 
brought a diplomatic storm. One week 
later, on February 15, an explosion aboard. 
the U.S.S. Maine (today generally thought 
to have been accidental) sank the battle- 
ship in Havana harbor, killing 252 seamen 
and Marines. The Navy court of inquiry 
fixed no blame, but laid the cause to 
“probably a submarine mine.” 

On April 11, recognizing that nothing 
short of “subjugation or extermination” 
would end the three-year bloodletting, 
President McKinley presented his special 
Cuba message to Congress, asking the 
body to authorize “the military and naval 
forces of the United States” to intervene 
in the Cuban war. Congress voted out a 
Joint Resolution indistinguishable from 
a declaration of war. Before any formali- 
ties, the Navys North Atlantic Squadron 
began the blockade of Cuba. Citing the 
Joint Resolution as an overtly hostile act, 
Spain declared war on April 24. The U.S. 
Congress followed suit the next day. 
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The U.S. Navy was ready, the U.S. 
Army was not. On May 1, Commodore 


George Deweys Asiatic Squadron 
pounced on the decrepit Spanish naval 
force at Manila Bay in the Philippines, 
destroying it utterly. In the Caribbean, 
an elusive Spanish squadron of four ar- 
mored cruisers and two destroyers 
slipped past the American scouts into 
Santiago de Cuba. Immediately the 
Navy concentrated its overwhelming 
forces in a close blockade. 

Once the Spanish ships were blocked 
up in port, the U.S. Army’ V Corps, near- 
ly 17,000 troops, amidst chaotic logistic 
nightmares, boarded a convoy of civilian 
steamers at Tampa, Florida. On June 22 
they landed unopposed in the surf at 
Daiquiri, eighteen miles east of Santiago. 
Against them stood a regional Spanish 
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The current American presence in Haiti is 
only the latest in a decades-long series of 
interventions undertaken to maintain stability 
on the island of Hispaniola. At top, troops land 
artillery on Haiti during the U.S. occupation 
that extended from 1915 to 1934. In the lower 
photograph, Marines defend heights in the 
Dominican Republic during U.S. control over 
that nation’ affairs between 1916 and 1924. 


garrison of nearly 34,000 men, with 
119,000 more scattered throughout the 
island. Rear Admiral William Sampson, 
commanding the North Atlantic 
Squadron, wanted the Army to capture 
the Spanish harbor forts, neutralizing the 
minefields. That done, he could steam 
into Santiago harbor and destroy the ene- 
my fleet at its moorings. General William 


Shafter opted to fight for the city itself. 

The dilemma resolved itself in the 
hard-fought battle for San Juan heights, 
key to the city. Shafter’s dispositions 
were bad, the Spanish fought very well, 
and it was hardly the comic opera some- 
times depicted. At great personal dan- 
ger, Theodore Roosevelt did lead the ad- 
vance of the dismounted cavalry up the 
hill and was a true hero in the fight. 

The Spanish naval squadron was 
doomed. On July 3, obeying suicidal or- 
ders to break through the blockade, Ad- 
miral Pascual Cervera led his ships on the 
death ride of the Spanish Navy. In a run- 
ning fight along the coast, the four ar- 
mored cruisers and two destroyers were 
picked off one by one and run aground. 

The overwhelming naval victory at 
Santiago gave the United States strategic 
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control of the sea. Puerto Rico fell al- 
most without a fight. “An hour or two at 
Manila,” said the Navys Captain Albert 
Barker, “an hour or two at Santiago, and 
the maps of the world were changed.” In 
the Treaty of Paris, Spain ceded Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines, and Guam to the 
United States, which had now achieved 
an empire virtually by default. 

Pending full independence, Cuba en- 
tered the jurisdiction of the U.S. War 
Department, which established a transi- 
tional military government over the is- 
land, lasting until May 1902. 

When Cuba eventually did get her 
freedom, it came with heavy baggage. 
Written into her constitution was a guar- 
antee, the Platt Amendment, giving prior 
consent to any future American military 
intervention and agreeing to the sale of 
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land for a naval base. The United States 
settled on Guantánamo Bay, which, com- 
bined with Puerto Rico, placed an Amer- 
ican naval presence on the key water- 
ways providing Atlantic access to the as- 
yet unbuilt isthmian canal. 

U.S. military forces intervened in 
Cuba again when the island nation 
lapsed into civil war in 1906; when a 
black-led “race” rebellion erupted in 
eastern Cuba in 1912; and in 1917 to ar- 
bitrate a stolen election on the eve of the 
United States entry into World War 1. 


The United States now possessed an em- 
pire stretching from Manila Bay to 
Guantanamo Bay. “When one half of the 
Anglo-Saxon race holds the waterway 
between the Mediterranean and Indian 
Ocean,” observed the London Spectator, 
*what could be more appropriate than 
the other half should hold that between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific?” 

Im Colombia, a civil war between the 
Conservative government and Liberal 
rebels had raged since 1899, taking 
more than 100,000 lives. In November 
1901, a Liberal army seized Colón (for- 
merly Aspinwall), prompting a Colom- 


Interventions to preserve order in civil-war- 
wracked Nicaragua in 1909-10 and 1912 
(left) were followed by the U.S. occupation of 
that Central American nation during 1927-33. 
In hard-fought actions against Sandinista 
rebels, U.S. Marines pioneered in the use of 
air power, including dive-bombing techniques 
and employment of transports for supply 
and evacuation (below). 
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So pervasive was the U.S. military presence 
in the Caribbean during the Banana-War 
era that recruiting posters glamorized duty 
there. This artwork by Sidney Reisenberg, 
dating from 1913, depicts battleships and 
Marines enforcing American strategic 
interests on an unidentified tropical shore. 


bian request for American intervention. 
Although the U.S. Navy had dispatched 
vessels to Colon, at first the United 
States declined to become directly in- 
volved. It made no difference which fac- 
tion or party controlled the isthmus, as 
long as the trains moved. But when 
British and French warships arrived, the 
Navy Department ordered ashore a 
landing force of three hundred Marines 
and sailors from the battleship Iowa and 
gunboat Marietta. Officers of the three 
navies parleyed the surrender of the Lib- 
erals, and by mid-December conditions 
returned to normal. 

The United States, meanwhile, had 
become actively involved in obtaining a 
“canal zone” for the inevitable project. 
The problem was that the builders con- 
cession and most of the railroad shares 
were owned by the French New Panama 
Canal Company, which had to be 
bought out. Further, the Colombian 
government had to be convinced to sur- 
render a degree of zonal sovereignty. 
The U.S. Congress would not permit 
these matters to drag on interminably. If 
sale and agreement were not reached 
within reasonable times, the United 
States would transfer its canal project to 
Nicaragua, which offered several dis- 
tinct geographical advantages. 

In 1902—simultaneous with the deli- 
cate negotiations—the line of transit was 
threatened when two thousand ragged 
government soldiers surrendered to an 
equally tatterdemalion Liberal host. The 
trains ceased to run. President Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Navy Department or- 
dered naval forces forward. In mid-Sep- 
tember, the cruiser Cincinnatis landing 
force took over railroad security. On the 
Pacific side, the battleship Wisconsin, 
flagship of Rear Admiral Silas Casey's Pa- 
cific Squadron, joined the ancient gun- 
boat Ranger. And from Philadelphia and 
Norfolk steamed transports carrying 
nearly one thousand Marines “and the 
necessary color guard.” They immedi- 
ately mounted guard on the trains and 
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took control of the line of transit, brush- 
ing away some angry Liberal gestures. 
In Colombia, the Conservative govern- 
ment forces soon defeated the Liberals in 
the field, enabling eight thousand bedrag- 
gled scarecrows to be sent to Panama. 
When Admiral Casey considered their 
numbers sufficient to maintain security, 
he began withdrawing U.S troops. 
During the winter and spring of 1903 
the continuing negotiations between the 
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United States and Colombia over the 
canal treaty ruptured and collapsed over 
the issue of increased American pay- 
ments, something the Roosevelt admin- 
istration considered “contemptible” ex- 
tortion. There was fear in Colombian 
circles that the United States might sim- 
ply seize the isthmus and dictate its own 
terms. Graver still was the scenario pre- 
dicted by the Colombian minister in 
continued on page 67 


REACHING 100 


THE EDITOR'S MOTHER MARKS HER ONE-HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY THIS 
MONTH, JOINING THE NATION'S GROWING NUMBER OF CENTENARIANS 
WHO REPRESENT OUR LAST LIVING CONNECTION WITH THE VASTLY 
DIFFERENT WORLD EXISTING AT THE END OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Two views from a 
century: eighteen- 
year-old Emma 
Jackson in her 
high-school 
graduation portrait 
(left), and Emma 
Jackson Holm in 
her nineties (right), 
before a broken leg 
and other infirmities. 
restricted her 
mobility. 


For the majority of Americans today, Psalm 905 lamentation applies: “The length of our days is seventy years— 
or eighty, if we have the strength.” For a small but growing percentage of the population, however, the ap- 
pointed span extends not to eighty years, or even ninety, but to one hundred and beyond. By his or her very 
survival, each of the nations estimated forty-nine-thousand centenarians has earned a small but perceptible 
place in history—providing younger listeners with links of memory to the mosaic that is the American past. 
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Finnish immigrants Johan Niemela and 
Sophia Junttila (above) married in San 
Francisco in 1880; they settled in 

Astoria, Oregon, where Niemela changed his 
name to John Jackson. The earliest photo of 
the Jacksons’ daughter Emma (een fourth 
from left, above right) depicts a performance 
of “Peek-a-boo” at the Finnish Lutheran . 
womens’ bazaar in Astorias Suomi Hall. 


EACH CENTENARIAN in America today har- 
bors unique personal insights into some 
aspect of our now-vanished past; for 
Emma Holm those recollections are a re- 
play of sorts of the 1944 play I Remember 
Mama—but with Finnish instead of 
Norwegian players. As she reaches back 
through threads of memory to the peo- 
ple and events that shaped her early life 
nearly one hundred years ago, Emma’s 
„ words reflect respect for her immigrant 


7 parents who, while raising a large and 


close-knit family, made the most of the 


opportunities that hard work could pro- 
vide. Her familys experiences” parallel 
those of millions of others who reached 
for their dreams in the Golden Land. 
“My dad said that he never wanted to 
go back to Finland because he had 
known nothing but hunger and want 


- there,” says Emma of Johan Niemela, 


who, to escape famine, went to sea as 
a teenager during the 1860s. Serving 
aboard English merchant ships for a 
dozen years, Johan learned the trade of 
sailmaker, became fluent in English, and 
circled the globe several times. > 
In 1875 Niemela dropped his anchor 
in San Francisco. There he encountered 
John Junttila, a boyhood friend from 
Finland. The meeting was to prove piv- 
otal to Johan's future, for Junttila in due 
course sent money home to pay his sis- 
ter Sophias passage to America. She ar- 
rived at Castle Garden in 1879, and 
crossed the country by immigrant train 
the same summer that Robert Louis 
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Stevenson rode one of the cars and near- 
ly died from the experience. In San 
Francisco John introduced his sister to 
his sailor friend, and the two fell in love. 

Thirty-two-year-old Johan and twen- 
ty-year-old Sophia were married in Au- 
gust 1880. That same year they moved 
to the still-raw fishing town of Astoria, 
Oregon, on the bank of the Columbia 
River [see pages 42-51]. The choice was 
not an instant one. “Dad had been to 
Australia,” says Erama, “and he liked 
Sydney very much. At first he and 
Sophia thought they might go to Aus- 
tralia; then they heard that fishing was 
good in Astoria, and Dad decided that 
was a good way to make a living.” 

By 1883 Niemela had literally carved 
a home out of the wilderness, clearing a 
lot in what would later be known as 
“Uppertown” and building a house. He 
furthermore had not only become one 
of the growing number of fishermen on 
the Columbia but had set up a business 
as a sailmaker—catching salmon during 
the summer and sewing canvas during 
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the winter months. He had also by this 
time changed his name to John Jackson: 
“When Dad went into business as a sail- 
maker, well, Niemela was just an odd 
name for the Americans to remember, so 
he took the adopted name of Jackson,” 
Emma explains. *Most of the Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Finnish people did that.” 


Large families were almost the rule a 
century ago: between 1881 and 1904 
John and Sophia had thirteen children. 
*Everyone was born at home in those 
days,” Emma says. “They had midwives. 
Mrs. Thompson never lost a mother. If 
they had a doctor instead, so many of 
the women died.” 

Infant mortality was high in any case. 
Three of the Jackson’s children did not 
live past infancy. One of boys also died, 
at age seventeen, from peritonitis. 

Some of Emma’ earliest memories are 
of playing “run ship run” and “around 
the block” with what seemed to be le- 
gions of children that filled the neigh- 
borhood. “There were kids all over the 
place in those days . . . no one worried 


about birth control.” At twilight the 
youngsters watched with fascination as 
the lamplighter moved from gaslight to 
gaslight along the plank streets. All had 
to be in by nine, however: “There was a 
curfew and the policemen would make 
the rounds to see that you were home.” 
Parents did not indulge their children 
then as we do today. “I remember only 
one birthday party. My sister Lily made 
crepe-paper roses for everybody, and 1 
got an ABC book. That was the only par- 
ty I ever had, and the only birthday gift I 
received. People didnt have the money” 
Family conversations followed a pat- 
tern that has probably been typical of 
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Large families were common in the nine- 
teenth century: John and Sophia Jackson had 
thirteen children. Emma stands behind her 
mother in a view (above left) that includes all 
nine surviving offspring. Above: Emmas 
eighth-grade graduation portrait. 


generations of first- and second-genera- 
tion Americans: “We kids spoke English 
of course, but when talking to Mom and 
Dad we used Finnish. Mom learned to 
speak English from us, and then she 


_ went to night school and learned how to 


write it, too.” 
John Jackson’s sailmaking business in- 


* 


volved nearly every member of the fam- 
ily. *Mother did most of the machine 
work, sewing the sails together, and Dad 
did all of the hand work, including the 
sewing of ropes along the edges. His pat- 
terns for the sails [marked out on the 
floor] were in the loft of a net warehouse 
at the foot of the hill, and we would go 
down there and help him lay down the 
canvas. For the hand work, he had a 
leather and metal guard [sailors palm] 
that he would put on like a glove. He 
used these three-cornered needles, and 
we had to thread them and wax them 
with beeswax so that they would go 
through the canvas. I can just see him 
using the needle and pressing it on the 
metal thing on the palm of his hand.” 
Jackson earned a high reputation for the 
quality of his sails, and he had cus- 
tomers among the canneries both on the 
Columbia and in Alaska. During some 
seasons he used as much as six thou- 
sand yards of duck cloth. 

Much of the Jackson family’s life cen- 
tered around the church: “The parents 
had prayer meeting once a month at the 
different homes, and then there was the 
Ladys Aid that Mother belonged to, and 
they'd have a church picnic once a year.” 

“Mother didnt like to go to lodge 
meetings,” Emma adds, “but Dad used 
to go to the Finnish Brotherhood—it 
was an organization that looked after 
the sick and buried the dead.” 


Ina place and time when a high-school 
education was just becoming attainable, 
John and Sophia Jackson managed the 
quite remarkable achievement of secur- 
ing an advanced education for all nine of 
their children. When Emma graduated 
from high school in 1913, the family 
faced a situation common today—a 
shortage of funds. With an older brother 
and sister still in college, Emma had to 
wait a year before taking her turn. 

In 1914 Emma entered the teachers 


From student to mother in seven views: 
a summer job at Mrs. Cameron; ice cream 
parlor; Emma’ graduation picture from 
Bellingham Normal School; Emma and the 
other teachers at her first school; an evening 
by the fire with beau Wendell Holm; Wendell 
about to leave for France during World War I; 
a visit back to school with her firstborn; on 
the river that served as the highway. 


program at Bellingham Normal School 
in Washington State. “My folks decided 
that Anna, Martha, and I would be 
teachers—and we became teachers. 
They decided that. There was almost no 
other profession then for women. You 
just were a nurse or a stenographer or a 
teacher.” (Emmas eldest sister Lily had 
become a nurse already. ) 

“At that time the teachers program 
was a two-year course. If you taught for 
three years, you got a life certificate.” 

Emma’ first teaching job was in a 
small and relatively isolated logging 
town called Naselle, nestled between the 
hills a few miles north of the Columbia. 
There, that first fall, she met a logger and 
fish-buyer named Wendell Holm. By 
1918 the two were engaged, but in the 
meantime a war had intervened. Wen- 
dell was sent to Europe as a private in the 
Army; Emma moved back home to Asto- 
ria to teach and await her beau’s return. 

Wendell, wounded in July 1918, later 
served with the army of occupation and 
did not return for two years. He and 
Emma were finally married on Christ- 
mas eve, 1920. “We had to get permis- 
sion from the superintendent of schools 
to get married,” Emma relates, “so that I 
would be allowed to complete the 
school year. At that point my contract 
was forfeited.” In 1920 a married woman 
was not allowed to be a schoolteacher. 


Moving to Naselle to join her husband, 
Emma devoted the next twenty-one 
years to homemaking and raising the 
couples two daughters and two sons. 
Then another war intervened—and the 
school boards, which had maintained 
their prohibition against married women 
teachers right into the 1940s, finally had 
to change their stand as male teachers 
were swept up by the draft. Emma and 
several other married women were re- 
hired—“but when we applied, the 
school board said that as soon as the war 
was over we would have to give up our 
jobs. We weren't paid as much as the 
men either; the head of the board told us 
that we weren't the breadwinners.” 

As things turned out, Emma didnt 
give up her job at wars end—her second 
career as a teacher continued for nine- 
teen years, until retirement age in 1961. 
And she didn’t stop teaching then, ei- 
ther. Called back as a substitute for sea- 
son after season, she remained active for 
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thirteen more years. By the time she fi- 
nally quit at age seventy-nine, Emma 
had taught children from almost every 
family in the valley —two generations in 
many cases and three in several. 


As she has grown older with the century, 
Emma, like others of her generation, has 
benefited not only from advances in sci- 
ence but also through social programs 
that were undreamed of by her parents. 
After her husbands death in 1966 and 
her departure from teaching in 1974, 
Emma was able to continue supporting 
herself through social security disburse- 
ments and a teachers pension—benefits 
never thought ofa century ago. Cataract 
operations restored Emmas fading sight 
during her seventies; when cancer 
struck in her eighties, chemotherapy ef- 
fected a complete cure; and modern sur- 
gical techniques restored a broken hip 
during her nineties. 

“Tll go on living for as long as I can 
paddle my own canoe,” Emma stated on 
her ninety-fourth birthday when she 
still maintained her independence in her 
own home. “My life has been very short 
in a way,” she philosophized. “But when 
you think ninety-four years ahead, I 
wonder what the world will be like?” 

During her later nineties, a stroke and 
fading strength led to periods of rehabil- 
itation in rest homes and, finally, to full- 
time residence in a care center back in 
the town of her birth. Now Emma 
shares a room with Pearl, a delightful 
lady of only ninety-four, who watches 
out carefully for her welfare. 

People who have studied centenarians 
find them to be a remarkably diverse 
group, having little more in common 
than their venerable age. All do, howev- 
er, seem to share a resilient inner 
strength. In Emmas case, that might be 
defined as sisu, the quality of stubborn 
determination that Finns and Finnish- 
Americans like to claim as an ethnic trait. 

Now, as the century-mark approach- 
es, the daily business of life has become 
more of a struggle in the face of com- 
bined infirmities. “Time slips by,” Emma 
said with a sigh that seemed to take the 
very breath from her lungs, during a re- 
cent visit from her East-coast sons. “I 
never expected to grow so old.” 

Then the sisu that had carried her so 
far regained the upper hand: “Tell your 
families that I’m still kicking.” + 
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If current trends continue, by the. 


| A nale born in America 100 ye 
ago had an average li life expectanc 
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years ago had an average 
pectancy of about 35 years 


According to Bureau of the Ce r 
sus studies, today about 49,000 
people in the United States are 


A white male born in America to- 


day has an average life expectancy 


of 729 years; a black male 64.6 
years. 
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_ Life expectancies continue a 


crease so dramatically that by the 
year 2000 there will be about 
75,000 centenarians in the U.5. 
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BY LIISA PENNER 100 YEARS AGO MUCH OF AMERICA WAS JUST EMERGING 
FROM THE ROUGH-HEWN FRONTIER. A TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY GLIMPSE 
AT ONE COMMUNITY—HISTORIC ASTORIA, OREGON—SUGGESTS HOW 
MUCH OUR WORLD HAS CHANGED WITHIN TFIESPANOFPONERFENNE 


program at Bellingham Normal School 
in Washington State. “My folks decided 
that Anna, Martha, and I would be 
teachers—and we became teachers. 
They decided that. There was almost no 
other profession then for women. You 
just were a nurse or a stenographer or a 
teacher.” (Emma's eldest sister Lily had 
become a nurse already.) 

“At that time the teachers program 
was a two-year course. If you taught for 
three years, you got a life certificate.” 

Emma’ first teaching job was in a 
small and relatively isolated logging 
town called Naselle, nestled between the 
hills a few miles north of the Columbia. 
There, that first fall, she met a logger and 
fish-buyer named Wendell Holm. By 
1918 the two were engaged, but in the 
meantime a war had intervened. Wen- 
dell was sent to Europe as a private in the 
Army; Emma moved back home to Asto- 
ria to teach and await her beaus return. 

Wendell, wounded in July 1918, later 
served with the army of occupation and 
did not return for two years. He and 
Emma were finally married on Christ- 
mas eve, 1920. “We had to get permis- 
sion from the superintendent of schools 
to get married,” Emma relates, “so that I 
would be allowed to complete the 
school year. At that point my contract 
was forfeited.” In 1920 a married woman 
was not allowed to be a schoolteacher. 


Moving to Naselle to join her husband, 
Emma devoted the next twenty-one 
years to homemaking and raising the 
couple’s two daughters and two sons. 
Then another war intervened—and the 
school boards, which had maintained 
their prohibition against married women 
teachers right into the 1940s, finally had 
to change their stand as male teachers 
were swept up by the draft. Emma and 
several other married women were re- 
hired—“but when we applied, the 
school board said that as soon as the war 
was over we would have to give up our 
jobs. We weren't paid as much as the 
men either; the head of the board told us 
that we weren't the breadwinners.” 

As things turned out, Emma didn't 
give up her job at wars end—her second 
career as a teacher continued for nine- 

teen years, until retirement age in 1961. 
And she didn't stop teaching then, ei- 
- ther. Called back as a substitute for sea- 
_son after season, she remained active for 
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thirteen more years. By the time she fi- 
nally quit at age seventy-nine, Emma 
had taught children from almost every 
family in the valley —two generations in 
many cases and three in several. 


As she has grown older with the century, 
Emma, like others of her generation, has 
benefited not only from advances in sci- 
ence but also through social programs 
that were undreamed of by her parents. 
After her husbands death in 1966 and 
her departure from teaching in 1974, 
Emma was able to continue supporting 
herself through social security disburse- 
ments and a teachers pension—benefits 
never thought of a century ago. Cataract 
operations restored Emmas fading sight 
during her seventies; when cancer 
struck in her eighties, chemotherapy ef- 
fected a complete cure; and modern sur- 
gical techniques restored a broken hip 
during her nineties. 

“Pll go on living for as long as I can 
paddle my own canoe,” Emma stated on 
her ninety-fourth birthday, when she 
still maintained her independence in her 
own home. “My life has been very short 
in a way,” she philosophized. “But when 
you think ninety-four years ahead, | 
wonder what the world will be like?” 

During her later nineties, a stroke and 
fading strength led to periods of rehabil- 
itation in rest homes and, finally, to full- 
time residence in a care center back in 
the town of her birth. Now Emma 
shares a room with Pearl, a delightful 
lady of only ninety-four, who watches 
out carefully for her welfare. 

People who have studied centenarians 
find them to be a remarkably diverse 
group, having little more in common 
than their venerable age. All do, howev- 
er, seem to share a resilient inner 
strength. In Emmas case, that might be 
defined as sisu, the quality of stubborn 
determination that Finns and Finnish- 
Americans like to claim as an ethnic trait. 

Now, as the century-mark approach- 
es, the daily business of life has become 
more of a struggle in the face of com- 
bined infirmities. “Time slips by,” Emma 
said with a sigh that seemed to take the 
very breath from her lungs, during a re- 
cent visit from her East-coast sons. “I 
never expected to grow so old.” 

Then the sisu that had carried her so 
far regained the upper hand: “Tell your 
families that I'm still kicking.” * 
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IT WAS THE RIVER that brought employ- 
ment—and in a few instances, prosperi- 
ty—to the residents of the old fishing 
town of Astoria, Oregon, near the mouth 
of the Columbia River. Wealthy cannery 
owners, bar pilots, and ship captains 
built ornate houses on the hillside town- 
site that faces north toward the Washing- 
ton shore. Some of those homes and 
many other less-pretentious ones have 
survived more than a hundred winters of 
wild winds and rains sweeping in from 
the Pacific Ocean. Now, with a new ap- 
preciation of Victorian architecture, the 
owners of these houses are restoring 
them to their former glory. So successful 
have they been that photographs taken 
today look much like those made a cen- 
tury ago. But while Astoria may appear 
now about as it did then, life—and 
death—for Astorians is very different 
from what it was in 1895. 

The reality then was that the odds for 


living out a full and healthy life were not 
very favorable. Infant mortality was per- 
haps twenty times today’s rate, and doc- 
tors often stood helplessly by as children 
succumbed to contagious diseases that 
today are practically extinct or rarely fa- 
tal. Cholera morbus (acute gastroenteri- 
tis), typhoid fever, consumption (tuber- 
culosis), pneumonia, membranous croup, 
diphtheria, measles, and whooping cough 
are only a few of the diseases listed in 
records as the cause of death for children 
buried in the little cemetery at the top of 
Astorias hill. “Only one short year ago, 
our first-born son was laid to rest and 
now our second darling follows to join 
with him among the blest,” reads one 
memorial notice in a newspaper. 

Heart disease was common among 
both children and adults, principally due 


Astoria, Oregon—birthplace and childhood 
home of the editors centenarian mother 
(pages 36-41) still bears a startling resem- 
blance to this turn-of-the-century view, Only 
the square-riggers at the docks and the 
absence of the four-mile-long bridge that today 
spans the Columbia provide evidence that the 
photograph is not a contemporary one. 
Astoria and the surrounding region figure 
prominently in Northwest history. Until finally 
entered by Captain Robert Gray in 1792, the 
Columbia had long eluded explorers as the 
legendary “River of the West.” Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark established their 
winter quarters near Astoria in 1805-06; 
and in 1811 New York capitalist John Jacob 
Astor established a fur-trading post on the 
future site of the town, allowing Astorians to 
lay claim to occupying the oldest permanent 
American settlement west of the Rockies. 
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The sea, the river, and the lush green hills 
provided turn-of-the century Oregonians 
with channels of commerce and a wealth 
of natural resources. Sailing vessels could 
still be seen on the Columbia during the 
early decades of the twentieth century; a 
huge wave (right) towers over the tug 
“Goliath,” towing the bark “Colonel de 
Villebois Mareuil” across the treacherous 
Columbia River bar in 1912. As the 
salmon-canning capital of the world, 
Astoria annually processed hundreds of 
thousands of cases of fish (below). By the 
mid-1890s, however, this seemingly- 
inexhaustible resource was already in 
decline from overfishing. The regions 
timber resources, too, had at first ap- 
peared limitless: early loggers teetering 
on springboards (opposite) discarded the 
less-than-perfect wood at the base of 

the trees and harvested only the prime, 
straight-grained material higher up. 
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NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, SAN FRANCISCO 
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to diseases that damaged the vital organs, 
but also because of the physical stresses 
that people had to endure during long 
hours of hard work. And, most people 
lived on an unhealthy diet that was high 
in fats and salt (the latter being given lib- 
eral use as a preservative). 

There were no fatalities from automo- 
biles in Astoria in those days (the first 
horseless carriage did not arrive in Ore- 
gon until 1899). But there were deaths 
relating to horses. Little things, like a 
falling leaf, could startle a horse, and the 
rider would suddenly be in for the expe- 
rience of his life. Occasionally, horses 
and loaded wagons backed up a bit too 
far at the end of the docks that com- 
prised most of the commercial district 
and fell into the river, taking the driver 
with them. 

Drowning, in fact, was the most com- 
mon cause of accidental death in Astoria 
during the 1890s. About half of the early 
residents buried at Hillside cemetery per- 
ished in the dark waters of the river be- 
low. Most were fishermen; a few were pa- 
trons of whiskey scows that continued to 
operate on the river into the 1890s. No- 
tices in the paper also warned of rotten 
planking on the docks and places where 
there was no railing to prevent one from 
stumbling over the edge at night. One 
drowning occurred when the occupant of 
an outhouse on the docks fell through 
the rotten flooring. 

Today drownings are rare because the 
river is practically deserted. Merchant 
ships now glide silently across the bar 
and up to Portland, then return, rarely 
stopping here. Steamboats that once car- 
ried traffic across the river or to points 
upriver have been replaced by automo- 
biles, highways, and bridges. Most fish- 
ermen and their boats have disappeared 
along with most of the fish. The river is 
no longer the main roadway. 


A century ago the population of Astoria 
numbered about nine thousand; two 
thousand more packed boarding houses 
during the spring and summer fishing 
season. An 1894 newspaper article noted 
that there were thirteen canneries in As- 
toria and twenty-two more nearby, all 
processing an enormous amount of fish. 
The town was also the site of two sawmills, 
two box factories, a barrel and tub facto- 
ry, a hemlock tannery, and the Pacific 
Can factory. 


COLLECTION OF ED HOLM. 
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In 1895 the normal working schedule 
for most wage-earners in Astoria was ten 
hours per day, six days per week. There 
were no minimum-wage laws, no paid 
vacations, no medical plans, no unem- 
ployment compensation, no social secu- 
rity, no retirement programs, and no 
widow’ pensions. Sick or well, anyone 
who wanted to eat had to work. 

Hourly wages of ten to twenty cents, 
weekly salaries of $6 to $12, and annual 
incomes of $300 to $600 may seem as- 
tonishingly low by todays standards, but 
the comparative cost of goods in these 

«pre-inflation days must also be taken into 
account. (In 1895 an average American 
family of four spent about $250 annually 
for food and $100 for housing.) Some 
items and their retail prices advertised in 
Astoria during that same year were: soap, 
5 cents; wine, 40 cents a gallon; cigars, 
five for 10 cents; cuspidors, 8 cents; 
corsets, 75 cents; a beer and a sandwich, 
15 cents; haircuts, 15 cents; “two-bit” 
shaves, 15 cents; bread, 5 cents; red flan- 
nel XXX California shirt or drawers, 95 
cents; plain black rubber coat, $1.50; and 
a #21 Scorcher bicycle, $85. Hillside lots, 
fifty by one hundred feet, complete with 
a good house, were offered for $1,500 
each, with $500 down and the rest on 
balance. 

Professional career opportunities for 
women in Astoria and elsewhere one 
hundred years ago were limited to a 
handful of choices, the most common 
being nursing and teaching. Astoria 
women did find employment as house- 
keepers, boarding house operators, seam- 
stresses (twenty-four were listed in the 
1893-94 city directory), restaurant pro- 
prietors, telephone operators, music 
teachers, milliners, and in one case, as an 
umbrella repairer.* 


Fishermen could make a lot of money in 
a short time, but keeping it could be dif- 
ficult. A whole industry had arisen for 
the purpose of taking money from fish- 
ermen, loggers, and sailors. Reverend 
Bushong of the Methodist Church 
preached during the 1890s about a five- 
block area near the waterfront that he 


*Females did not share equal opportunities with 
men in other ways in 1895; most significantly, 
American women (except those in Wyoming, Utah, 
Kansas, and Colorado) did not yet possess the right 
to yote. For Oregonians, that right would be grant- 
ed in 1912—eight years before nationwide ratifica- 
tion of the Nineteenth Amendment. 
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called “the burnt region” and others 
called “Swilltown,” “Swinetown,” “the 
badlands,” and “the court of death.” As- 
toria was deservedly known as one of the 
wickedest—and most dangerous—sea- 
ports on the West Coast. Larry Sullivan 
was the political boss of Swilltown in the 
1890s. He, along with Bunco Kelly and 
Paddy Lynch (all three had been charged 
with murder at one time or another) 
worked as runners, supplying crews to 
the captains of outgoing merchant ves- 
sels—whether the men were willing to 
go to sea or not.* Sailors and farm boys, 
some just drunk and others the victims 
of knockout drops, were lowered into 
boats through trapdoors in the back- 
rooms of riverside saloons and later 
woke up to their predicament on their 
way across the Pacific. The bodies of 
those who resisted being shanghaied of- 
ten washed onto the riverbank or ocean 
shore days later. One resident reported 
that when he walked on the docks at 
night, he kept his hand on his gun and 
his face turned toward anyone who 
passed him—and he could see that the 
one who passed him did the same. 

August Erickson’s Louvre Saloon on 
Astor Street, in the heart of the burnt dis- 
trict, opened in March 1895 to a ringing 
endorsement printed in the Astoria Dai- 
ly Budget: “It is without exception, the 
finest saloon in Astoria and will compare 
favorably with any resort in Oregon.” It 
was later reported that chandeliers added 
on the main floor the following year cost 
$1,500 each. Entertainment of all kinds 
was provided, from music to gaming ta- 
bles to girls in the rooms upstairs. 

The religious element in Astoria had 
already fought for forty years to close 
down the saloons and dance halls, with- 
out the least effect. Reverend Bushong was 
undaunted. In 1894 he claimed that 
there were forty licensed saloons in Asto- 
ria, and at least nine gambling places that 
were well-known to the officers of the 
city. They were “pulled” once a month 
by the police and fined $25 each, then 
left to run unmolested. Mrs. Narcissa 
White Kinney’ efforts to help Reverend 
Bushong get the licenses revoked were 
derided by the editor of the Budget, who 
*One of Astoria’s most notorious shanghaiing oper- 
ations was overseen by a woman who operated a 
seamans boarding house; her husky sons ran a 
riverside saloon and worked as runners. Her daugh- 


ters provided a show of respectability; all three were 
schoolteachers. 
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As in other coastal, river, and lake regions of 
the United States, pre-automobile Astoria 
depended heavily on water transportation: at 
right the “TJ. Potter” a well-known sidewheel 
steamer on the daily Portland-Astoria run, 
exchanges passengers at a Washington-shore 
waypoint. But America’s most important 
means of transport was its vast network of 
railroads. Astoria suffered until nearly the 
end of the century from not having a rail link 
with the outside world: residents blamed 
Portland businessmen who did not want 
competition. Thousands of celebrants turned 
out when the first train to Portland left the 
Astoria depot on May 16, 1898 (below). 
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Canned goods were predominant among 
preprocessed foods at grocers a century ago, 
as this view in the A.V Allen store (top) 
illustrates. The first graduation from a public 
high school in Astoria (center) took place in 
1893. Life for immigrant families just a few 
miles out of town was probably little-changed 
from that in the old country; a Clatsop 
County farm wife (bottom) performs her 
weekly laundry chores in front of the family 
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sauna” (Finnish steam bath.) 


said “These foolish women . . . would 
better serve the city and their families if 
they would stay at home and not be 
meddling with the business of other peo- 
ple. If there is anything out of place, it is 
a woman in pants, man’s pants.” 
Shanghaiing disappeared during the 
first decade of the new century, but gam- 
bling halls and bawdy houses survived 
on the waterfront for several decades 
more. They continued to exist because 
the city depended on the license fees to 
pay the salaries of officials and to fund 
city services. (In 1895, liquor-license 


 fees—$15,200—made up more than 


one third of the total receipts taken in 
that year by the City of Astoria.) It was 
also claimed that the owners of the 
property in the burnt district held posi- 
tions on the Astoria City Council and 
were protecting their interests. On De- 
cember 5, 1894, the Budget reported that 
“the moral wave must have struck 
Councilman O'Hara last night. He intro- 
duced an ordinance to suppress bawdy 
houses, and fixing the penalty for being 
found in such places at a fine of from 
$20 to $300. At that rate it would be 
necessary for one or two of the officials 
to have their salaries raised to about 
$900 per day—three visits.” 

Charges leveled between the editors of 
the town’s two leading newspapers—the 
Astoria Daily Budget and Daily Morning 
Astorian—seem preposterous today. The 
editors seem not to have been con- 
strained by libel laws. At election time 
the epithets flew. Charges of corruption 
were common; some were based on fact. 
Sheriff H.A. Smith absconded to Belgium 
with the county’ tax receipts in 1895. He 
later returned—and little was said except 
by his political opponents. 


The two-thousand-plus fishermen on the 
river were more. concerned about the 


price for fish than about what happened 
to the money after they were paid. At a 
meeting in April 1895, those attending a 
Columbia River Fishermens Union 
meeting decided the price received from 
canneries should be no less than five 
cents a pound for Chinook Salmon. Seri- 
ous disagreements with the cannery op- 
erators over price during the next year 
culminated in a strike. The cannery op- 
erators had government officials call in 
the National Guard to break the strike. 
The strikers lost, but they got even. They 
pooled their resources and formed their 
own cannery, the Union Fishermen’s Co- 
operative Cannery, which was successful 
for many years. The majority of the 
stockholders were Finns. 

Parties of Finns began arriving on the 
lower Columbia River in 1873, seven 
years after the first cannery was built 
there. They found employment fishing 
for the canneries that quickly multiplied 
on both sides of the river. By 1910, 
Finns made up the largest ethnic group 
in Astoria, with Norwegians trailing be- 
hind in second place. They were followed 
by Swedes, Germans, Canadians, Eng- 
lish, Danes, Irish, Austrians, Greeks, and 
Swiss. 

The survey from which this informa- 
tion was taken did not mention the Chi- 
nese, who at one time were one of the 
largest ethnic groups in Astoria. (In 1880 
more than 2,300 were residents of Clat- 
sop County.) The newspapers never 
seemed to grumble about the Finns tak- 
ing most of the work, but they did com- 
plain bitterly from the early 1870s 
through the 1890s about the Chinese. 
The editor of the Budget advised “Quit 
talking railroad, quit patronizing the U.P 
[Union Pacific], knock out fish traps, 
drive out the Chinamen, elect clean men 
to the county offices, and Astoria will be 
all right.” 

Because work was not easy to find in 
1895, a water commission scheme for 
creating jobs was looked upon favorably 
by Astorians. The antiquated water sys- 
tem, dating from the 1870s, needed to be 
replaced. The scheme to subsidize new 
jobs backfired when the contract was 
won by a Portland firm which brought in 
Italian workers willing to accept $1.50- 
per-day wages. Astorians were outraged. 
No one can live decently for less than $2 
a day, they said. A campaign to void the 
contract failed. One of the major contrac- 
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tors ran into trouble when his funding 
collapsed, leaving hungry, homeless Ital- 
ians threatening violence. Eventually the 
work was completed. 

The town had other public services al- 
ready. Astorias gaslight company was in- 
corporated in 1882. A telephone ex- 
change was established in 1884. Electric- 
ity, produced by a sawmill, began serving 
customers in December 1885. 

Until the 1890s, most young Astorians 
were limited to an eighth-grade educa- 
tion. Finally, in 1893 the first students 
completed their course of study at the 
public high school that had been com- 
pleted four years earlier. Momentum was 
slow at first: only three graduated that 
year and the next, and four in 1895. (The 
contents of report cards in those days 
was no private affair—the grades of each 
schoolchild were reported in the news- 
papers.) 


The lack of decent roads out of Astoria 
(in 1895 there were virtually no paved 
country roads anywhere in the United 
States) and the absence of railroad ser- 
vice meant that residents had to travel 
out of the city by boat. Steamers left 
twice a day for Portland, charging $1.25 
for the eighty-mile voyage up the Co- 
lumbia and Willamette Rivers or $2 for 
the round-trip. 

Astorians had worked to incorporate 
railroad companies as far back as the 
1850s. They had made plans for subsi- 
dies, and they poured money and labor 
into the projects. All had failed because, 
they charged, influential Portland busi- 
nessmen did not want competition from 
Astoria. 

By 1895 the most likely candidate to 
bring the railroad into Astoria appeared 
to be entrepreneur A.B. Hammond. Each 
day the Budget seized on his latest words 
and actions. Would he bring the railroad 
and prosperity to Astoria? The March 
29th, 1895 edition rejoiced, “Its a Settled 
Thing This time.” Three days later, Bud- 
get headlines claimed, “Another Fail- 
ure—the Astoria-Gobel Railroad a Fiz- 
zle. Hammond & Stanton Depart in Dis- 
gust: They Say the Weather is Too Wet 
for their Delicate Constitutions.” But at 
the end of the article the editor reminded 
his shocked and angry readers that it was 
April Fools Day—and that they were the 
biggest fools of all. 

The day in 1898 when railroad service 
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was finally inaugurated probably went 
down as the most joyous day in the his- 
tory of Astoria. Thousands gathered to 
celebrate the departure of the first train 
to Portland. Today, there are some who 
have fond memories of railroad travel 
from Astoria, but they are few; passenger 
service was suspended years ago. 

Within Astoria and for a short distance 
outside of town, transportation was by 
foot and by horse. Livery stables at vari- 
ous points supplied feed, water, and shel- 
ter for horses, but most families could 
not afford to keep them. 

In 1888, the Astoria Street Railway 
Company began operation. For the first 
four years, before the trolley cars were 
electrified, horses provided the motive 
power. Bus service finally replaced the 
line in 1924. 


Although lacking the array of entertain- 
ment media that inundates us today, 
Astoria nevertheless offered the public 
lively amusements. At the Casino in 
1895, vaudeville fans could see “Oofty 
Goofty, the Great”; Juanita and Minnette 
in their “Wondrous Serpentine Dance”; 
and Billy Morris’ laughable farce “Tit for 
Tat.” (Customers were promised three 
hours of fun for 25 cents.) The Casino 
sometimes also hosted boxing matches. 
Astoria fielded amateur football and 
baseball teams, and, as elsewhere in the 
United States, townspeople indulged ina 
cycling craze during the 1890s. 

Churches of every denomination, many 
serving a single ethnic and language 
group, offered social as well as spiritual 
support to their members through fel- 
lowship, musicales, and basket socials. 

Suomi Hall was built in 1893 by the 
Finnish Temperance Society to provide 
an alternative to the saloons. The 
Finnish Brotherhood and other ethnic 
groups such as the Sons of Herman and 
Scandinavian Benevolent Society also 
played social roles, though they were pri- 
marily benevolent organizations, provid- 
ing insurance money for the sick and 
coffins for those who died. Nationally af- 
filiated social clubs abounded: the Elks, 
Knights of Pythias, Improved Order of 
Red Men, and Masonic lodges. 

The most popular entertainment event 
each year was the Astoria Regatta. The 
first one took place in August 1894. An- 
nually thereafter the streets were crowd- 
ed with thousands of people who came 
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Stepping into the twentieth century, a brass 
band supplies martial music for bluejackets and 
Marines from the warships “Concord” and 
“Marblehead” in the 1903 Astoria Regatta 
parade. As participants in the Spanish- 
American War five years previously, the two 
vessels and their crews had been instrumental 
in making the United States a world power; 
frequent and enthusiastic cries of “The Men 
Behind the Guns!” emanated from the crowd 
lining the parade route. 


to watch the boat races, the foot races, 
the fire departments hose race, the life- 
saving drill, and (beginning in 1897) the 
crowning of a Regatta Queen. Cannery 
operators ran from dock to dock to fol- 
low the progress of the boats represent- 
ing their canneries, while a band on the 
Manzanita played the “Bohemian March,” 
“Sidewalks of New York,” and “Anvil 
Polka.” Today the Regatta parade contin- 
ues to draw visitors from all over the 
state--rivaled only by the much younger 
Scandinavian Festival. 

Now, as Astoria approaches the twen- 
ty-first century, new efforts are being 
made to revive the city’s role in the fish- 
ing, shipping, and lumber industries. An 
appreciation of history, however, is what 
brings prosperity—through nearly one 
hundred thousand tourists a year—to 
the area. More than a dozen museums 
and historic sites commemorate the re- 
gions rich past. Fort Clatsop National 
Memorial, for example, re-creates the 
1805-06 winter quarters of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition; the Heritage Mu- 
seum recalls the fur traders and settlers 
who made Astoria the oldest continuous 
American settlement west of the Rock- 
ies; Fort Stevens honors the artillerymen 
who guarded the rivers mouth from 
1864 through World War II; and the 
Maritime Museum preserves the history 
of shipping and fishing on the Columbia. 

Life for residents of 1890s Astoria was 
shorter and more demanding than it is 
for most of us today. It was also in many 
ways simpler, and people had fewer lux- 
uries and lower expectations than our 
consumer-oriented, often self-indulgent 
society. Were the hard-working people of 
that bygone day less contented than we 
are? Or could they possibly have been 
happier? We can only guess. * 


Liisa Penner is editor of Cumtux, the Clatsop 
County, Oregon, Historical Society s quarterly. 
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BY EDWARD OXFORD FIFTY YEARS AGO, AMID THE SNOW, BLOOD, AND 
DEATH OF BELGIUM'S ARDENNES FOREST, 600,000 AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


DEFEATED A HALF-MILLION GERMANS IN THE BATTLE OF THE BULGE— 
THE LARGEST ENGAGEMENT INVOLVING THE U.S. ARMY IN WORLD WAR II. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS manning an eighty- 
five-mile stretch of rugged, heavily 
wooded countryside along the Belgian- 
Luxembourg-German border were jolt- 
ed awake in the predawn hours of De- 
cember 16, 1944, by the thunder of 
mortar, rocket, and artillery fire. When 
the barrage finally ended, the Americans 
peered from their foxholes to see strange 
lights playing against the low-hanging 
clouds and reflecting onto the forest 
floor to reveal ghostly figures advancing 
among the trees. The bewildered Gls 
didn't know what to make of it. 

The Americans were holding the 
northern sector of a five-hundred-mile 
line that extended across France and 
Belgium all the way from the Swiss bor- 
der to the North Sea. During the six 
months since the Allied invasion of Nor- 
mandy, they had driven east in an effort 
to push the German Army across the 
Rhine and establish a foothold on the far 
side of the river. The Allies had been 
stopped short of their objective and suf- 
fered significant losses, especially in the 
bloody, hard-fought offensive of the 
Hurtgen Forest, but they had inflicted 
an even higher toll on the enemy. 

As the Americans paused just short of 
Germanys vaunted West Wall—also 
known as the Siegfried Line—to rest 
their battle-worn veterans and train 
newcomers, they did not suspect that 
the enemy was capable of anything but 
defensive action. For days, and in many 
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cases weeks, more than eighty thousand 
soldiers of the 14th Cavalry Group, the 
Oth Armored Division, and four U.S. in- 
fantry divisions—the 4th, 28th, 90th, 
and 106th—had marked time along the 
mist-ridden battlefront. 

During these pre-Christmas days, all 
seemed relatively secure. Film star Mar- 
lene Dietrich, heading a USO troupe, 
performed to the raucous applause of 
Gls. Numbers of men wangled three- 
day passes to Paris. One soldier wrote 
home: “As long as I stay where I am 
now, I'll be safe.” 

But, in the half-light of that Saturdays 
dawn, the enemy soldiers advancing in 
the reflected glow of searchlights were 
very much alive and threatening, U.S. ri- 
fleman Bernard Macay saw “hundreds of 
Germans against the skyline as they 
came over the hill, right at us.” American 
troops on the front lines opened up with 
rifle, machine-gun, and mortar fire. 
Their first response, though earnest, was 
sporadic, uncoordinated, and confused. 
Almost incredibly, spearheads of German 
Fuhrer Adolf Hitlers “beaten” German 
Army were thrusting into U.S. lines. 

The Battle of the Bulge, with fire and 
fury, had begun. 


Somehow, in the heart of Ardennes 
darkness, Hitler had discerned a glim- 
mer of hope. Just as Allied commanders 
judged the rugged countryside unsuit- 
able for an attack route into Germany, so 
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also did they disregard it as a likely ap- 
proach for an enemy counteroffensive. 

In the fifth year of devastating war, 
Hitlers “Thousand-Year” Third Reich 
was under siege. The Germans had 
fought hard, but Allied troops, quite like 
their leaders, felt a sense of momentum 
as they moved relentlessly through 
France and the Low Countries toward 
the Rhine. On the Eastern Front, Russ- 
ian forces hammered the Germans with 
equal fury. By day and by night, air raids 
continued to turn the Fatherlands cities 
and factories into ruins. German ground 
forces had by this time suffered more 
than four million casualties, nearly half 
of them in the summer of 1944. Yet even 
an attempt on his life by his own officers 
in July had failed to break the Fithrer’s 
determination to continue the war. 

Refusing to listen to his military advi- 
sors, Hitler decided to draw upon the best 
of his remaining men and matériel in a 
do-or-die attempt to turn back the Allied 
onslaught. Under the cover of mist and 
snow, German forces would strike 
through a weak sector on the Allied front 
in the Ardennes, cross the Meuse River 
sixty miles to the West, and press on an- 
other sixty miles to capture the vital 
Channel port of Antwerp. They would, 
thereby, split the American and British 
forces—and their alliance as well—in- 
flicting so many losses that, conceivably, 
the Allies would sue for peace. 

There was a grim, if fatalistic, logic to 
Hitlers plan. Unconditional surrender 
was unthinkable, and Germany could 
not survive by fighting a defensive war. 
The one route left was through the Ar- 
dennes. As a German adage put the 
choice: “Better an end in horror than a 
horror without end.” 

During the three months since Hitler 
revealed his scheme, the Germans east of 
the Ardennes had moved with remark- 
able stealth to ready thirty assault divi- 
sions. Although they fell short of that 
goal by two divisions, they had moved 
some 300,000 men, 1,900 artillery 
pieces, and nearly 1,000 tanks and ar- 
mored vehicles into place. The operation 
was deceptively code-named “Wacht am 
Rhein” (“Watch on the Rhine”). 

Incredibly, the large-scale preparation 
went barely noticed by Allied intelli- 
gence. The Germans had begun to sus- 
pect that “Enigma,” their code system, 
might be vulnerable to Allied code- 
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breakers (which, throughout the war, it 
was). Hitler therefore directed that or- 
ders relating to the crucial Ardennes at- 
tack be sent by motorcycle rather than 
by radio. “Ultra,” the Allied intelligence 
derived from cracking Enigma, dried up 
in that sector. 

U.S. Army historian Hugh M. Cole 
has called the prelude to the Ardennes 
action “a gross failure by Allied ground 
and air intelligence. . . . The Allies had 
looked in a mirror for the enemy and 
seen there only the reflection of their 
own intentions.” Bent upon attacking 
Germany, they did not conceive that the 
enemy might strike back at them— 
much as the Germans, attacking at Stal- 
ingrad in 1942, had assumed that the 
Russians could not possibly attack them. 

The top Allied commanders them- 
selves accepted this analysis. Overconfi- 
dence, which led them to accept a pa- 
per-thin Ardennes line as a “legitimate 
risk,” was to bring their forces to the 
brink of catastrophe. 


Not until December 12, at Hitlers west- 
ern command bunker north of Frank- 
furt, were his lower-echelon officers giv- 
en the final details of the attack. The 
Fifth and Sixth SS Panzer Armies would 
make the main strike into Belgium, 
while the Seventh Army protected their 
southern flank. “This battle is to decide 
whether we shall live or die,” the Führer 
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exhorted his commanders: “I want all 
my soldiers to fight hard and without 
pity. .. . The enemy must be beaten— 
now or never!” 

Hitler cannily scheduled the offensive 
for November to allow bad weather to 
set in, so as to cloak his ground attack 
from the view of Allied fighters and 
bombers. Logistical problems, however, 
necessitated delaying the assault until 
mid-December. As Hitler had hoped, at 
least for the first few days fog did keep 
the Allied planes grounded. 

At 5:30 A.M. on December 16 the Ger- 
man barrage began. The firing contin- 
ued for more than an hour, aiming for 
U.S. command posts, communications 
centers, and encampments. Soon, from 
out of the gloom, came the German 
foot-soldiers bathed in the eerie glow of 
searchlights. Thousands of Gls, many in 
combat for the first time, battled for 
their lives. Short of ammunition, with- 
out air support, and dazed by the devas- 
tating artillery fire, disciplined infantry 
assaults, and deadly tank attacks, some 
faltered. But the orders were to “hold 
fast.” “In other words,” wrote Sergeant 
Henry Giles in his diary, “get killed but 
dont fall back.” 

In the north, the Sixth SS Panzer 
Army met unexpected trouble when the 
untried U.S. 99th Infantry Division of- 
fered stiff resistance, at a cost of more 
than two thousand casualties in the first 
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four days of fighting. As the nearby 2nd 
Division deftly slipped battalions for- 
ward through the 99th to burrow into 
enemy forces, the two groups together 
formed an unbreakable barrier. 

At the southern end of the German as- 
sault, the veteran U.S. 4th Infantry Divi- 
sion put up a fierce holding action at the 
village of Berdorf. Their steadfast refusal 
to budge held the enemy within two 
miles of their starting point and blocked 
their access to any of the main roads 
through the town. 

At the center, however, the Fifth Panz- 
er Army made penetrations with stealth 
and speed. On the thickly forested 
Schnee Eifel ridge, Panzer tank forces 
surrounded two regiments of the green 


106th.Division, subjecting them for three 
days to a numbing assault. Promised air- 
drops of supplies, the beleaguered units 
attempted to move out on December 18. 
But the relief drops never materialized. 
Nearly out of food, water, medical sup- 
plies, and ammunition, and facing vastly 
superior firepower, the regiments crum- 
pled on December 19. In a kind of Euro- 
pean “Bataan,” seven to eight thousand 
men—the largest number of Americans 
ever captured in a single action—were 
taken prisoner by the Germans. 

At his headquarters in Paris, Supreme 
Allied Commander General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower pondered the break- 
through. General Omar Bradley, whose 
command encompassed the Ardennes 
sector, first thought the assault to be a 
“spoiling attack” aimed at hindering the 
planned advance of the U.S. First and 
Third Armies in the region. Eisenhower, 
however, sensed major trouble: the mas- 
sive attack had ominous momentum. 

In this time of peril, Eisenhower held 
just about as much strategic power as 
Hitler himself did. He had full authority 
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to put countermeasures into action at 
once. In a matter of days, he was to pour 
a quarter of a million men and thou- 
sands of tanks and artillery pieces into 
the Ardennes—a strike-back no other 
army in history has ever matched. 

Concerned by the enormity of the 

German salient, Eisenhower imposed a 
news blackout on the battle action. It 
would be days before Americans on the 
home front found out what their sons, 
brothers, and husbands on the battle- 
front had learned firsthand: the Western 
Front’ biggest ground battle had broken 
out in the Ardennes. 


The Germans had driven a wedge be- 
tween the First and Ninth U.S. Armies 
in the North and the Third Army under 
General George S. Patton in the South. 
Faced with that emergency, Eisenhower 
was forced to make the difficult decision 
to divide General Omar Bradleys com- 
mand of these armies, giving charge of 
the First and Ninth Armies to British 
Field Marshal Bernard L. Montgomery 
and leaving Bradley in command of the 


Third. Among the American officers it 
was not a popular decision, but it had 
the added effect that Eisenhower had 
hoped for; it brought the British XXX 
Corps into the fray to back up the troops 
sent to block key bridges from the Ger- 
man advance. 

Eisenhowers strategy overall was to 
hold the “shoulders” of the penetra- 
tion—limiting the width of the break- 
through so that he could counterattack 
the flanks, hem in the Panzer columns 
so that they could not maneuver, and 
put a choke-hold on the breakthrough. 

As the battle intensified, a dozen units 
were deployed to hold the northern 
edge of the salient.* In the very first 
hours, the 101st Airborne raced by 
truck through the night to reach Bas- 
togne, a strategic crossroads town with 
seven paved roads radiating from its 
center, that lay directly in the path of the 
Fifth Panzer Army’ advance. At the full 
tide of battle, thirty-two U.S. divisions 
would take part in the action. 


By December 20, the Sixth Panzer Army 
had advanced only about five miles, but 
its First Panzer Division had driven for- 
ward twenty miles. The Fifth Panzer 
Army fared well, slashing more than fif- 
teen miles ahead on a wide front and 
threatening the key crossroads town of 
Bastogne. 

Though German advance forces 
quickly overran American outposts, 
with every new mile they found the go- 
ing tougher. They fell behind their 
schedule, and—fatefully—their tanks 
began to run low on fuel. 

Gls found themselves in a foot-by-foot 
fight for hills, villages, and woods. They 
struggled through mud and rain with their 
M-1 rifles slung on their shoulders; pock- 
ets stuffed with grenades, cigarettes, and 
candle stubs; sheets of toilet paper tucked 
inside their helmets. Some stuffed news- 
papers into their overcoats for warmth. 
Private Lester Atwell wrote: “Their 
chapped hands split open, their lips 
“These, ranging roughly east to west through the 
First Army sector commanded by General Courtney 


Hodges, would include: the 9th, 2nd, 99th, 1st, and 
30th Infantry divisions; the 82nd Airborne; the 7th 


gand 3rd Armored; the 75th, 84th, and 83rd In- 
= fantry; and the 2nd Armored. General George Pat- 
2 tons Third Army pressed up from the south. Here 
2 would be arrayed the 4th, 9th, and 5th Infantry di- 
` Z visions; the 10th Armored, the 80th, and 26th In- 
_ E fantry; the 6th, 4th, 9th, and 11th Armored; the 
Z 17th Airborne; and the 87th Infantry. 
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cracked, their feet froze. They had colds, 
frostbite, trench foot, pneumonia. After 
trudging miles through deep snow, along 
they came, their faces pinched, astonished, 
mottled. The young looked old.” 

Driving captured jeeps, English- 
speaking German troops wearing U.S. 
Military Police armbands and GI field 
jackets and trousers over their uniforms 
began to infiltrate key road junctions. 
Many of these dissemblers were Ger- 
man-Americans who had lived in the 
United States before the war. They mis- 
directed U.S. vehicles, turned signposts 
the wrong way, and hung red ribbons to 
signify—falsely—that roads were mined. 

Thousands of jumpy Gls played cat- 
and-mouse with one another as they 
tried to search out the roving saboteurs. 
At gunpoint, genuine MPs would ask 
American soldiers such questions as: 
“Whats the capital of Illinois?” .. . 
“Who are ‘dem Bums’?” . . . “Whats the 
name of Roosevelts dog?” One U.S. gen- 
eral was put under guard when he mis- 
takenly said the Chicago Cubs were an 
American League team. 

Although their masquerade quickly 
came undone, the impostors managed 
to set off a scare throughout the Ameri- 
can forces. Eighteen of those captured 
were executed by U.S. firing squads. 


Hitlers hopes rode highest on SS Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Joachim Peiper, his 
handpicked choice to spearhead the 
Panzer drive through the American line. 
A believer in brutality, Peiper urged his 
commanders to “fight in the SS spirit.” 
On Sunday afternoon, December 17, 
ina field near Malmédy, SS troops under 
Peipers command engaged in a particu- 
larly heinous episode of blutraush— 
killing frenzy. They had captured some 
130 men of the U.S. 285th Field Ar- 
tillery Observation Battalion and or- 
dered them into rows, hands above their 
heads. According to later war-crimes 
testimony, SS soldiers moved among the 
prisoners, confiscating their rings, wal- 
lets, and cigarettes. A German officer 
then gave the command: *Machen alles 
kaput!” (“Kill them all!”) German 
troops opened up with machine gun 
and pistol fire on the helpless Ameri- 
cans. Terrified Gls ran in all directions. 
Private James Mattera recalls: “SS sol- 
diers came to men who were still alive 
and they shot them in the head.” The 
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executioners kicked some downed men 
in their faces, striking others with rifle 
butts. One man’s eyes were gouged out. 

Later that day, the unburied, bullet- 
ridden bodies of eighty-six soldiers were 
found in the bloodstained field. A few, 
wounded but still living, survived by 
pretending to be dead. Forty or so others 
escaped into the woodlands. 

The Malmédy Massacre undoubtedly 
strengthened the resolve of American sol- 
diers—not just to stop the Germans but 
to beat them severely on the field of bat- 
tle.* Gunners hammered at Peipers tanks. 
Engineers blew up bridges to thwart his 
advance. Major Paul J. Solis, commander 
of an armored infantry detachment sent 
to defend Stavelot, ignited thousands of 
gallons of fuel at a gasoline dump to form 
a barrier against him. By December 21, 
out of fuel, ammunition, and hope, Peiper 
ignominiously led eight hundred sur- 
vivors of his original force of five thou- 
sand back toward Germany on foot. 


Throughout the Ardennes, U.S. tanks 
and infantrymen did bitter battle against 
the more-heavily-armored German Mark 
IV Panther, and Tiger tanks. “Our Sher- 
man tanks would lie in wait, and hit 
those big tanks in the back, where their 
armor could be pierced,” First Sergeant 
Bill Wagner recalls. “It was the only way 
to stop them.” In only three minutes, 
tank gunner Gerald Nelson knocked 
out three enemy tanks with three shots. 
Private Bernard Michin, firing a bazooka 
from only ten yards away, hit and de- 
stroyed a Tiger; the blast left him blind 
for eight hours. In a dusk attack, a Sher- 
man commanded by Lieutenant Charles 
Power set three Panthers afire. Sergeant 
Settimio Tiberio hunkered low when a 
Tiger tank rolled right over his fox- 
hole—and lived to tell of it. 
Temperatures dipped below freezing, 
with intermittent snow, hanging mists, 
and ground fog. Gls went to sleep in 
overcoats and woke up encased in a film 
of ice. Water froze in canteens. C-rations 
became blocks of ice. Corporal Howard 
Peterson remembers: “To get out of the 
cold we crawled into a pigpen; soldiers 
and pigs—we all smelled the same.” “It 


*This massacre was only one of many confirmed 
acts of brutality laid at Peipers feet. All told, he was 
found responsible for ordering the murder of more 
than 350 American prisoners of war and 111 Bel- 
gian civilians along his line of march. 
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went down near zero one night,” recalls 
infantryman Joseph Kiss. “By dawn I 
had half a foot of snow on top of me. We 
were dirty, wet, and tired. I saw some 
men cry. The Germans would yell at us 
to give up. But we never did.” Sergeant 
Nat Youngblood tells of a twelve-year- 
old Belgian farm girl, scarved and bun- 
dled, plodding through snowdrifts to 
bring hot coffee to U.S. soldiers bur- 
rowed in foxholes. “Ill never forget her 
young face. ‘Good moming, she said to 
me. ‘Coffee, sir?” 


For days, furious action centered 
around Bastogne. Here troopers of the 
101st Airborne Division, along with sol- 
diers from other units, formed an island 
of Americans in a sea of Germans. The 
18,000 defenders fought in every direc- 
tion at once, holding a sixteen-mile 
perimeter against more than twice their 
number. In relentless waves, German 
tanks and troops strove to smash into 
“the hole in the doughnut.” 

U.S. field guns dropped a “dam of 
fire” around the perimeter. Mud slowed 
and just about stopped the advancing 
tanks. As German infantry ran forward 
shouting, the Americans cut them 
down. The attackers kept on coming, 
climbing over bodies of their comrades 
before being killed themselves. 

Midday on December 22, Brigadier 
General Anthony McAuliffe, comman- 
der of the besieged 101st, received an ul- 
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timatum to surrender or risk the annihi- 
lation of his troops. McAuliffe, who had 
earlier received word that part of Pat- 
tons Third Army was on their way to 
Bastogne, responded with his memo- 
rable, one-syllable reply: “Nuts!” 
Hell-bent upon the rescue of Bas- 
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togne, tanks of the 4th Armored Divi- 
sion of Patton’s Third Army went into 
high gear alongside infantry, punching 
up from the south. In their remarkable 
dash toward the besieged town, the 
Third Army moved farther and engaged 
more enemy divisions in less time then 
any other army in the history of the 
United States. As Patton had said to 
Eisenhower: “This time the German has 
stuck his hand in a meat grinder—and 
I’ve got hold of the handle.” 

“Hitlers weather,” a blanket of fog and 
cloud, continued to cloak the battle- 
ground. Allied airpower, poised to 
strike, could but bide its time. Forlorn 
US. soldiers looked to the sky in vain. 

Finally, at dawn on December 23, a 
cold front moved through, sweeping the 
clouds away. U.S. Army Air Force P-51 
Mustangs, P-47 Thunderbolts, P-38 
Lightnings, and B-26 Marauders, along 
with Royal Air Force Typhoons, 


swarmed down on the Germans. The be- 
sieged troops at Bastogne received their 
first airdrop of badly needed supplies. At 
American-held Malmédy, however, a 
number of U.S. troops and Belgian civil- 
ians were killed when mistakenly 
bombed by the Ninth Air Force on three 


consecutive nights. 

Come Christmas morning, with Ger- 
man forces closing in on Bastogne, para- 
troopers shook hands with one another 
in a farewell gesture. Hour after hour, 
enemy soldiers bore in upon them, full- 
circle. In one particularly dramatic 
showdown, beleaguered Americans 
knocked out eighteen German tanks 
and cut to ribbons waves of white-clad 
Panzer grenadiers. By nightfall, the para- 
troopers—with cooks and mechanics 
and clerks fighting alongside them— 
still held the rim. Their Christmas pre- 
sent came the next day. In the fast-fading 
afternoon light of the 26th, the first of 
Patton’ tanks broke into Bastogne. 

For Hitler, Bastogne became the crucial 
symbol—the place that must be taken. 
Even into the New Year, his Panzers hit 
Bastogne with as many as fifteen attacks a 
day—but could not break the ring. A 
German victory here was not to be. 

The price, for both sides at Bastogne, 
was high. Some 7,000 Germans and 
3,500 Americans were killed or wound- 
ed fighting for the village. 


Spellbinding though the Bastogne action 
was, scores of bloody thrusts and ri- 
postes—death-duels waged by tanks, ar- 
tillery, and foot-soldiers—were fought 
throughout the Ardennes woodlands. 
For the battle-worn “dogface,” misery 
was the order of the day. “We would at- 
tack each pitch-black morning,” says 
Corporal Mitchell Kaidy. “If we slept, it 
was sitting up—fitfully, shallowly, 
cradling our rifles and hand grenades like 
babies.” Private First Class Thor Ronni- 
gen remembers “dead Germans toppling 
into our foxholes.” “There were shapes in 
the snow and we would fire and fire,” re- 
calls Private Charles Oxford, brother of 
the author of this article. “A shell-burst 
got me at one point. When they carried 
me out, my feet were frostbitten.” 

“The Germans came through after the 


< moon had set,” said Corporal William 
3 Fowler. “I fired my machine gun. I could 
Shear them holler, begging for mercy 
# when they were hit.” At a roadblock, 
z paratrooper Roger Carqueville stopped 
% a hurrying jeep: “I stuck an M-1 at the 
g drivers ear and asked him for the pass- 
= word. Turned out he was a chaplain. I 
E figured I wasn't going to make it through 
£ the scrap, so 1 asked him to hear my 
2 confession. Which he did, right in the 
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middle of the road.” 

The battle map of the Ardennes action 
took on a whirlwind look—lines of ad- 
vance and withdrawal, loops and 
counter-loops, swirls and twists as the 
contenders stalked, entrapped, and 
pounded one another. There was no pat- 
tern to it all—just ferocity in the mist. 

German tank columns could push 
forward only as far as their fast-dwin- 
dling fuel sustained them. Their hope of 
“living off” captured fuel supplies, 
though sporadically realized, proved fu- 
tile. The tide of advance, sector by sec- 
tor, had begun to crest. 

As of Christmas morning, German 
tanks had smashed to within sight of the 
Meuse River—the high-point of their 
advance, some sixty miles from their 
starting line. But the column ran short of 
fuel and hit a hardening wall of U.S. ar- 
mor and infantry. This far, fate ruled— 
and no farther. 

That day and the next, the Battle of 
the Bulge reached its climax. In and 
about Celles, the U.S. 2nd Armored Di- 
vision caught the Second Panzer Divi- 
sion, out of fuel, dead in its tracks. 
American armor, artillery, and infantry, 
strongly supported by fighter-bombers, 
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ripped into the enemy. In “a great 
slaughter,” they inflicted more than 
2,000 casualties on the Germans, de- 
stroying 80 tanks, 450 other vehicles, 
and 80 assault guns caught on the 
roads—losses fivefold those suffered by 
the Americans. The westernmost Ger- 
man spearhead had been decapitated. 

Villages were taken, lost, retaken. In one 
night action, a single American artillery 
battalion fired eleven thousand rounds at 
enemy tanks. Two companies of 82nd Air- 
borne paratroopers made a gallant, 
straight-ahead attack against German po- 
sitions to take Cheneux. There, Corporal 
George Graves witnessed “bloody Gl 
clothes. Dead bodies everywhere. Living 
troops hugging the ground.” 

The arrows of the Allied advance be- 
gan to swing eastward. With clearing 
skies, U.S. fighter-bombers struck at en- 
emy positions in more than five hun- 
dred sorties a day. German field com- 
manders ordered gradual pullbacks. GIs 
drove through bitter enemy resistance, 
storms, and knee-deep snow to take 
back pieces of lost ground. 

Headlines back home told of the turn- 
around: “First Army Drives Ahead in 
Sleet” .. . “Third Army Gains” . . . “Ice, 


Mud and Fog Slow Tanks”... “Ger- 
mans Battle Back” . . . “Americans Cut 
Into Bulge” . . . As the Germans had 
been fierce on the attack, so were they 
every bit as fierce in their withdrawal. 
Steadily collapsing the “Bulge” about 
themselves, they exacted heavy casual- 
ties for every foot of frozen earth. 

Even in the face of disaster, many Ger- 
man troops remained loyal to the spirit 
of the Fahneneid, the ancient oath of the 
Teutonic knights that swore them to 
serve their leader to the death. A young 
SS Panzer commander had stated: “The 
snow must turn red with American 
blood. We will throw them from our 
homeland. It is a holy task.” 

Americans by the thousands found 
unceremonious death in the Ardennes. 
“I was a new replacement,” recalls Pri- 
vate Harmon Horowitz. “One of the sea- 
soned BAR guys said, ‘Kid, stay close to 
me. Two days later I saw him blown 
apart by a mortar shell.” One soldier re- 
membered a wounded GI, *perhaps 
twenty years old, with frightened eyes. 
The medic couldn't give him blood plas- 
ma; it was frozen. The soldier died in a 
barn.” *Our squad had eight men,” re- 
lates Private First Class Leslie Shellhase. 


The battle sealed 
Germany’ fate. 
Casualties and 
prisoners exceeded 
100,000 men— 
losses Germany 
could no longer 
make good. 


“Within days, three had been killed— 
and five, counting me, had been wound- 
ed.” Captain Frances Slanger, after 
working a string of eighteen-hour days 
as a nurse in a field hospital, got some 
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time off. While she rested in her tent, an 
88-millimeter shell burst overhead. She 
was buried in her green fatigues. 

When the shock of American armor 
failed to produce breakthroughs, in- 
fantrymen moved through deep snow 
on foot, among wooded hills and steep 
defiles and along serpentine rivers, 
working past felled trees, mines, and 
anti-tank guns to get at enemy positions. 

Hitler unleashed one last surprise. On 
January 1, 1945, almost a thousand Ger- 
man fighter planes swept in over the West- 
ern Front at treetop level. By midday they 
had struck twenty-seven Allied air bases in 
Belgium, France, and the Netherlands, de- 
stroying or damaging nearly three hun- 
dred planes. But in so doing, they lost 
about three hundred of their own planes, 
along with irreplaceable pilots. 


By the second week of the new year, the 
issue had been decided. On January 16, 
patrols of the U.S. First and Third 
Armies linked up at Houffalize, closing 
off much of the Bulge. It would take an- 
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other eight days to push the German 
troops back to their starting point. From 
blue skies on January 22, U.S. pilots 
devastated retreating German columns. 
By January 28, the last trace of the Bulge 
had disappeared. 

Battle brought poignance. Captain Sal- 
ly Zumaris-McKinney remembers “Am- 
erican soldiers shot to pieces, or frozen, 
or sick—just kids, some of them.” Join- 
ing his battalions mortician under cover 
of fire to recover bodies, Sergeant Ed- 
ward Bergh came upon that of his best 
buddy. An infantryman relates: “One 
night we found shelter inside a church. It 
had been shattered by shell-fire. It was 
quiet there. I prayed near the altar, then 
went to sleep before it.” 

A million men had been caught up in 
desperate fighting during a six-week pe- 
riod in forested, mountainous, frozen 
terrain of five hundred square miles. 
Out of it all emerged the memorable fig- 
ure of the foot-slogging American GI— 
stoic, hard-eyed, and of abiding 
strength. He typified the whole array of 
U.S. soldiers—tankers, engineers, ar- 
tillery men, drivers, clerks—who, each 
in his own way, had fought the desperate 
fight. “The Battle of the Ardennes has 
been the most decisive of the Second 
World War,” stated Charles MacDonald, 
U.S. Army historian. “It was the most 
important feat of arms in the history of 
the United States Army.” 

British Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill, addressing the House of 
Commons following the Battle of the 
Bulge, declared: “This is undoubtedly 
the greatest American battle of the war 
and will, I believe, be regarded as an 
ever-famous American victory.” 

The battle of the Ardennes lasted forty- 
three days and cost the United States nine 
times as many casualties as D-Day. Of 
600,000 Americans who fought there, 
more than 80,000 became casualties: 
some 10,276 killed; 47,493 wounded; 
and 23,218 captured or missing. As well, 
US. forces lost about 700 tanks and tank 
destroyers and some 600 planes. British 
casualties totalled 1,400 men. 

But the battle had sealed Germany's 
fate. Estimates of troop losses exceeded 
a staggering 100,000 men—with more 
than 10,000 killed, 50,000 wounded, 
and 40,000 captured—losses Germany 
could no longer make good. Some 800 
tanks and assault guns were destroyed. 


And the Luftwaffe, in a near-death gasp, 
lost more than 800 aircraft, leaving Ger- 
many with virtually no air force. 

The Ardennes campaign was a classic 
example of Hitlers willingness to expect 
the impossible—as though to will victo- 
ry would be to win it. In so doing, he not 
only overestimated the strength of his 
own forces but also undervalued the re- 
solve of the American soldier.* The Ger- 
mans, fierce though their determination 
was, failed to reach Antwerp; failed to 


destroy large pockets of trapped U.S. „ A 


units; failed to get a single tank across 
the Meuse River. Thirty-two American 
and four British divisions had battled 
twenty-eight German divisions to a 
standstill, and then had driven them 
back into Germany. 

Hitlers last, desperate gamble had, for 
a brief, astonishing time, seemed about 
to succeed. It did, in fact, upset the Al- 
lied timetable for the invasion of Ger- 
many—but at a crushing cost to his own 
manpower and armor. Soon the Allies 
would be at the Rhine. 

The vast drama of the Ardennes end- 
ed, for Hitlers armies, in disillusion and 
disaster. “Rivers of men and machines 
flowed slowly toward the Fatherland,” 
wrote historian John Toland. “Trucks, 
tanks and self-propelled guns rumbled 
east over icy roads and trails clogged 
with snow-drifts. Each refugee of the 
Battle of the Bulge brought home a story 
of doom, of overwhelming Allied might 
and of a terrible weapon forged in the 
Ardennes: the American fighting man.” 

Those who would seek Hitlers monu- 
ment in those woods of death had but to 
look around them. Scattered upon the 
snow-mantled landscape rested shat- 
tered tanks, broken artillery pieces, 
charred vehicles. Corpses of German sol- 
diers lay white and stiff, their weapons 
on the frozen earth about them. 

As a German grenadier made his way 
out of a burning village, he scrawled on 
the side of a battered German scout car: 
“Aus Der Traum.” “The Dream is Over.” x 


New York writer Edward Oxford has con- 
tributed more than two dozen articles to 
American History. His last contribution 
on the World War II draft—appeared in the 
September/October issue. 

* Nearly a score of American soldiers, displaying 


valor beyond the call of duty in the Ardennes, were 
awarded the Medal of Honor. 
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DR. JOHN HARVEY KELLOGG and Will Keith 
Kellogg were as different as two brothers 
could be. John was a flamboyant extro- 
vert; Will, a private and humorless man. 
John held a degree in medicine and dili- 
gently pursued advanced study to en- 
hance his medical skills; Will never fin- 
ished high school.* John built a strug- 
gling health spa into a world-famous in- 
stitution; Will spent a quarter-century 
working for and being overshadowed by 
his older brother before finally achieving 
success in his own right. Different as the 
two brothers were, each played an im- 
portant role in the development of cere- 
al foods and in changing the nation’s 
breakfast-eating habits. 

John Harvey Kellogg was born in Ty- 
rone, Michigan in 1852 to John Preston 
Kellogg, a farmer, and his second wife 
Ann. Four years later, the family moved to 
Battle Creek, where John Preston opened 
a broom factory and became active in the 
affairs of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church, which had its headquarters in 
that city. In 1860 Will Keith was born into 
the large family that eventually included 
(counting five offspring from his widower 
father’ first marriage) sixteen children. 

A strict disciplinarian, John Preston 
equired his sons to work in the broom 
actory as soon as they were capable of 
roductive labor. At the age of twelve, 
ohn Harvey became an apprentice 
rinter in the Adventist publishing 
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*Although early employment forced Will to drop 
Ę out of high school, he later completed a one-year 
T business course in four months. 


ORICAL SOCIETY OF BATTLE CREEK. 
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HARVEY AND W.K—WERE “LIKE TWO FELLOWS TRYING TO CLIMB UP 
THE SAME LADDER AT THE SAME TIME,’ BUT EACH IN HIS OWN WAY 
PLAYED A KEY ROLE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CEREAL FOODS IN AMERICA. 


house. While setting type for articles in 
which church leader Ellen G. White en- 
couraged members to adopt certain 
health measures, including vegetarian- 
ism, as part of their religious obligation, 
the youth became interested enough in 
the practices she described to adopt 
them himself. 

At the age of twenty-one, encouraged 
by the Adventist leadership to embark on 
a career in medicine, John entered the 
University of Michigan Medical School. 
He later transferred to the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College in New York City 
and received his degree there in 1875. 
The following year he assumed the post 
of medical superintendent at the Western 
Health Reform Institute in Battle Creek, 
established in 1866 by the Adventists to 
offer their natural remedies for illness. 

Lacking a proper medical staff who 
could win the trust of would-be patients, 
the Institute had up to this time achieved 
only minimal success. Dr. Kellogg was 
hired to give the enterprise credibility, 
and, thereby, improve its financial status. 
The appointment proved fortuitous. 

Within two years, Kellogg had chang- 
ed the name to the Battle Creek Sanitari- 
um and, by hiring qualified doctors and 


Flamboyant Michigan physician John Harvey 
Kellogg (with his trademark white suit and 
pet cockatoo, opposite) built the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium into one of the world’ leading 
health resorts—and in the process helped to 
invent ready-to-eat breakfast cereals. 

His dour but hard-working younger brother 
Will Keith Kellogg (standing, right), took the 
corn-flake idea and with it created the world’ 
largest breakfast cereal company. (Although 
the workaholic cereal manufacturer claimed 
that he never learned how to have fun, in 
later years he tried; here Will inspects the 
Arabian horse ranch he owned in California.) 
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The very sight of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
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makes you want to grab a spoon and go to it. 


Everybody, child or grown-up, from two to toothless, 


feels the taste appeal of the famous Kellogg 


| 

| Easy to serve—just three minutes 

from package to table, and this in- 
cludes two minutes re-crisping in 

Fresh always. 


an open oven. 


| ‘Look for ths Saa 


“None genuine without this signature,” 
proclaimed a headline on early boxes of 
Kellogg’ Toasted Corn Flakes; read at the 
breakfast tables of millions of households, 
“WK. Kellogg” has over the years become 
one of the most recognizable names associated 
with any American product. 


nurses and instituting a program for 
healthful living, significantly improved 
the quality of medical care offered. He 
then set about attracting a clientele who 
could afford to pay well for treatment. To 
this end, he looked for tired businessmen 
who were suffering from neurasthenia (a 


flavor. 


catchall phrase at the time for neurosis 
and exhaustion) or dyspepsia (chronic 
indigestion). Soon many of America’s 
wealthiest and most influential business 
leaders—men such as Henry Ford, John 
D. Rockefeller, and Harvey Firestone— 


flocked to the Sanitarium for recupera- 


tion and rejuvenation. | 

The program at the “San” included 
fresh air, exercise, rest, “hydrotherapy,” a 
strict vegetarian diet, and abstinence 
from alcohol, tobacco, coffee, and tea. 
To compensate for this rather spartan 
regimen, Kellogg offered his well-to-do 
clients a variety of activities that includ- 
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ed picnics, Shakespearean plays, gym- 
nastics, and cooking classes. He main- 
tained personal contact with the pa- 
tients by presiding over a Monday 
evening “Question Box” lecture. 

In 1880 John hired his twenty-year- 
old brother Will for $6 per week plus 
room and board to serve as general facto- 
tum at the Sanitarium. A serious young 
man who by his own assessment “never 
learned to play,” Will was soon responsi- 
ble for duties that ranged from keeping 
the accounts to supervising the printing 
of his brothers health-journal articles 
and books to running errands. Although 
Wills formal education was limited, he 
had supported himself since the age of 
fourteen and already had extensive busi- 
ness experience. His adept management 
soon became a key factor in the financial 
success of the institution. 

Wills secondary role in time became a 
galling one, however, and the natural 
sibling rivalry was made worse by the 
eighteen- to twenty-hour workdays that 
the domineering and tireless doctor im- 
posed on his younger brother, plus 
John’s repeated failure to give credit 
where it was due. 


Many of the three thousand patients from 
all over the world who filled the Sanitari- 
um at its height had previously thought 
nothing of sitting down to a breakfast of 


eal E ham, eggs, sausages, fried potatoes, hot 


biscuits, hotcakes, and coffee. Getting 
them to forsake this heavy diet for vege- 
tarianism posed a problem, which led Dr. 
Kellogg to seek ways of providing tasteful 
new *natural” foods that would meet the 
variety demanded by his guests. 
Fortunately, the direction had already 
been shown to him. In 1893, Henry D. 
Perky of Colorado had experimented 
with boiling and steaming wheat to ren- 
der the grain pliable enough to be made 
into biscuits. Because early versions of 
this food spoiled quickly, Perky contin- 
ued to experiment, eventually achieving 
success with shredded wheat. While 
looking for new foods for his patients, 


“Kellogg visited Perky in Denver. Perky 


agreed to provide the physician with a 
shredding machine: his failure to deliver 
on this promise and his subsequent 
manufacture of patented shredded wheat 
biscuits led to a determination on Kel- 
loggs part to find a superior alternative. 
The basic formula for his new flaked 


cereal came to Dr. Kellogg, he later 
claimed, in a dream. Upon waking, he 
“boiled some wheat, and while it was 
soft, I ran it through a machine Mrs. Kel- 
logg had for rolling dough out thin. This 
made the wheat into thin films, and I 
scraped it off with a case knife and baked 
[the resulting flakes] in the oven.” 

By 1895 John and Will Kellogg had 
outfitted a small barn on the hospital 
grounds in which they, with the assis- 
tance of the doctors wife, Ella, began the 
manufacture of flaked wheat cereal for 
use in the Sanitarium. Three years later, 
Wills experiments culminated in devel- 
opment of the first flaked corn cereal. To 
fill the resulting demand for flaked cere- 
als among former Sanitarium patients, in 
1899 Dr. Kellogg established the Sanitas 

"Nut Food Company, with Will as man- 
ager, to produce and sell the products. 

It was Charles William Post, however, 
who revealed the vast potential market 
for processed cereal foods. Post, who as 
a patient at the Sanitarium had become 
acquainted with the Kelloggs’ cereal 
products, introduced Postum (a coffee 
substitute) in 1895, and his better- 
known Grape Nuts cereal three years 
later. More significantly, he devised new 
methods of mass distribution and, by 
means of active advertising, convinced 
the public to use his product. “It Makes 
Red Blood,” the Postum advertisement 
proclaimed. The approach worked, and 
the demand for these new cereal prod- 
ucts increased dramatically. 

Production details for the Kelloggs’ 
flaked cereal manufacturing process 
soon leaked out, and during the early 
1900s Battle Creek experienced a boom 
as speculators took advantage of the 
health- and cereal-food craze. Ina city of 
less than thirty thousand people, more 
than forty wheat-flake companies were 
incorporated during 1901 alone. 

At the Sanitarium, meanwhile, Will 
Kellogg became increasingly frustrated 
with his brothers reticence in promoting 
their promising corn cereal product. Al- 
ready preoccupied with his many re- 
sponsibilities, which included a busy 
surgical practice, the doctor refused to 
consider widespread distribution for 
fear that such commercialization would 
reflect badly on his and the Sanitarium’s 
reputation in the medical community. 

In spite of the doctors opposition, 
Will began to promote their corn flakes. 
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The package of the genuine bears this signature 


UK Kell 


Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Crock Toasted Carn Flake Co, Ltd, Lender, Ont WL, 


Door-to-door sampling campaigns de- 
livered corn-flake packages to nearly 
every house in the city. Streetcar signs, 
window displays, and salesmen in- 
formed consumers of the benefits of the 
product. By 1905, the Sanitas Nut Food 
Company factory was producing 150 
cases of corn flakes each day, but even 
this did not keep up with the orders. 
Finally, at age forty-six, Will Kellogg 
decided to strike out on his own. He 
purchased the right to make corn flakes 
from John, paying him with shares of 
stock in the new venture. The Battle 
Creek Toasted Corn Flake Company 
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was incorporated on February 19, 1906, 
with Will as manager. The doctor, how- 
ever, held the majority of the shares. 

As a cost-saving measure at the Sani- 
tarium, Dr. Kellogg subsequently offered 
the staff physicians shares of stock in the 
corn-flake operation as part of their com- 
pensation. Some needed cash more than 
an investment and, when approached by 
Will, gladly sold their stock. Within a 
few years Will—and not John Harvey— 
held the controlling shares in the Battle 
Creek Toasted Corn Flake Company. 


Finally independent of his brother after 


more than a quarter-century, Will set out 
to establish his company as the predomi- 
nant force in the cereal food industry. The 
early years were not easy. Posts Postum 
Cereal Company was a formidable com- 
petitor. Also, on July 4, 1907, the corn- 
flake factory burned to the ground. But 
Wills ability showed through when he 
had a new plant built and in production 
within six months. 

It was in the area of consumer advertis- 
ing that Will Kellogg proved himself par- 
ticularly astute. When as an experiment 
he placed a full-page ad in a 1906 issue of 
the The Ladies Home Journal, corn flake 
sales skyrocketed to nearly three thou- 
sand cases a day. By 1915 the company 
was investing one million dollars a year 
in product promotion. There were premi- 
ums, games, and inserts for children and 
teenagers. There were contests for retail- 
ers. “Wink at your grocer and see what 
you get,” invited one ad. Also, the com- 
pany devised a trade character—the 
“Sweetheart of the Corn,” exemplar of 
the wholesome American girl—who 
smiled from every box of corn flakes. 

In 1910 the adversarial relationship 
between the two brothers finally reached 
a breaking point when they clashed over 
the rights to use of the Kellogg name in 
the manufacture of breakfast foods. An 


Although WK. Kellogg gave away much of his 
wealth through his philanthropic foundation, he 
did indulge in a few luxuries—such as this 
custom-made motor home boasting pullman 
berths, electric kitchen, and ice machine. 
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out-of-court settlement the following 
year did permit John’s company to use 
the Kellogg name on the Sanitarium’s 
flaked cereal foods, subject to certain re- 
strictions, but in 1916 the controversy 
flared again. This time the judge ruled 
that the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company was the exclusive owner of 
the trade name, except for the use grant- 
ed to John in 1911. 

It was ironic that as Will’s star rose 
during the 1920s and 30s, John’s career 
declined. The health-spa concept had by 
this time lost much of its appeal, and the 
Depression affected business even more. 
In 1933 the institution went into re- 
ceivership. In 1942 the major properties 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium were sold 
to the U.S. Army; what was left of the 
health resort moved across the street to 
the old Sanitarium Annex. Then, on De- 
cember 14, 1943—two months short of 
his ninety-second birthday—Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg died. 


The Kellogg Company, meanwhile, went 
from success to success. Mechanized 
agriculture provided an abundance of 
grain at low cost. Womens magazines 
educated the populace in the uses of fac- 
tory-processed “patent foods.” And 
through advertising, flaked cereals be- 
came identified in the publics mind with 
purity and progress. 

Will continued to set the industry stan- 
dard for advertising. In 1931 the compa- 
ny made extensive use of radio, especial- 
ly through “The Singing Lady” program 
broadcast over the NBC network. Kel- 


logg also led the way, with considerable 
success, in focusing advertising promo- 
tions on the children of consumers. 

For all his business achievements, Wills 
personal life was marked by misfortune. 
His first wife died; his grandson (the cho- 
sen successor for future leadership of the 
company) committed suicide; and Will 
became blind as the result of glaucoma. 
Despite these setbacks, he exhibited great 
humanitarian zeal, which culminated in 
the 1925 establishment of the Fellowship 
Corporation (renamed the WK. Kellogg 
Foundation in 1930). The Foundation’s 
philosophy reflected that of its founder in 
projects such as the diagnosis of speech 
defects in children and the construction of 
schools, hospitals, camps, and play- 
grounds. Today it continues to serve hu- 
manity as one of the worlds leading phil- 
anthropic institutions. 

Will Kellogg was ninety-one years old 
when he died on October 6, 1951. 

A contemporary of the Kellogg broth- 
ers once observed that “John Harvey 
Kellogg and WK. Kellogg were like two 
fellows trying to climb up the same lad- 
der at the same time.” Both brothers had 
been ambitious and intelligent. Con- 
summate salesmen for their respective 
causes, they were sensitive to the needs 
of Americans. Each, in the end, made 
significant contributions to American 
life—in part due to the energy generated 
by their personal competition. * 


Ron Hotchkiss teaches history in Kingston, 
Ontario, and writes articles on historical top- 
ics for a variety of publications. 
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continued from page 35 

Washington: “The Republic of Panama’ 
may declare itself independent and the 
canal treaty may be made with it.” That 
is exactly what happened. 

In the summer of 1903, in New York 
and Panama City, insurrectionary agents 
for the “Republic of Panama” fomented a 
not-very-secret rebellion. The Roosevelt 
administration knew about it (as did 
anyone who read a newspaper), wel- 
comed it, and prepared for the event. But 
the U.S. government neither plotted nor 
funded the revolt. “Our policy before the 
world,” advised Assistant Secretary of 
State Alvee A. Adee, “should stand, like 
Mrs. Caesar, without suspicion.” On 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, U.S. 
naval and Marine forces deployed to 
within a days steaming of the isthmus. In 
Panama City, coup leaders bought off 
key Colombian officers. Panama Rail- 
road officials, mostly Americans, played 
critical roles in ensuring success. 

On November 2, 1903, the gunboat 
Nashville arrived at Colon. The next day, 
as the plotters were about to declare the 
Republic, the small Colombian cruiser 
Cartagena steamed in, carrying five hun- 
dred men of the Tiradores (Sharpshoot- 
ers) Battalion. If these troops got to Pana- 
ma City, the rebellion would die aborn- 
ing. The problem was neatly solved by 
the Panama Railroad. There were only 
enough cars for the Colombian comman- 
der and his staff, sighed the general su- 
perintendent—the bulk of the Tiradores 
would have to wait in Colon until other 
cars could be rounded up, and they 
would have to pay cash for the tickets. 

That afternoon of November 3, the 
Tiradores commander and staff, after ar- 
riving in Panama City, were arrested by 
turncoat Colombian officers. The Pana- 
ma rebels immediately declared the Re- 
public, and word was telegraphed to the 
US. State Department. 

Back in Colón, the Tiradores threat- 
ened to put that town to the torch and 
kill every American unless they got a 
train. The skipper of the Nashville land- 
ed his force, forty-two sailors and 
Marines, and maneuvered to bring his 
ship’s four-inch guns to bear on the en- 
raged Colombian soldiery. 

At any moment a full-scale firefight 
could have erupted. But it all turned out 
to be anticlimax: “Sighted USS Dixie,” 
penned the Nashvilles officer of the 
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deck. Carrying a battalion of Marines, 
the American transport settled the ques- 
tion of the Panama revolt. The Marines 
marched through the shanty streets of 
Colon, and the sullen Tiradores sailed 
for home. On November 6, the United 
States granted formal recognition to the 
new Republic of Panama. 

A treaty was drafted in near-record 
time. Panama granted to the United 
States “in perpetuity” all rights to a “zone 
of land” for the digging, operation, and 
protection “of the Canal to be construct- 
ed.” Thus was obtained the anvil upon 
which was forged the key to America’s 
hemispheric defense and global grand 
strategies for the next four decades. 


Nicaragua, where the canal nearly hap- 
pened, lies in the center of Central 
America. It has been a sharp thorn to its 
neighbors and, because of its rippling ef- 
fect on Panama, to the United States. 
José Santós Zelaya, Liberal caudillo pres- 
ident, attempted to impose Nicaraguan 
hegemony in Central America and in 
1907 invaded Honduras. The State De- 
partment considered Zelaya a medieval 
tyrant “guilty of murder and rape” and 
ordered naval vessels to Nicaragua's At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts. 

In 1909 a Conservative revolution 
toppled Zelaya, though it left the Liber- 
als in power. Frustrated, Secretary of 
State Philander Knox complained to 
President William Howard Taft that 
“there should be some conventional 
right to intervene in Central American 
affairs promptly, without waiting for 
outbreaks and with a view to averting 
rather than quelling disturbances.” 

In December 1909, the transport Buffa- 
lo carried a 750-man Marine Nicaraguan 
Expeditionary Force to Corinto (de- 
scribed by Marine Major Smedley Butler 
as “the hottest place this side of hell”), on 
Nicaragua's Pacific shore. On the Atlantic 
side, the continuing civil war threatened 
the port of Bluefields. Gunboat landing 
patties established neutral zones within 
the town limits. By August the Conserva- 
tives had achieved victory. 

The Taft administration recognized 
the new government and initiated a pro- 
gram of “Dollar Diplomacy,” described 
by Secretary Knox as “dollars instead of 
bullets.” It did not work. By the spring 
of 1912 the Nicaraguan government 
was on very shaky legs. Events swept 
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out of control with a revolt by the Con- 
servative minister of war, General Mena, 
and the Liberals dynamiting Managuas 
Fort La Loma. The Conservative presi- 
dent, Adolfo Diaz appealed for Ameri- 
can intervention. 

On the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, U.S. 
gunboats landed parties to guard the 
legation at Managua and the port of Blue- 
fields. Up from Panama came a Marine 
battalion to bolster the Managua force. 
Major units of the U.S. Pacific Fleet ar- 
rived off Corinto, and a provisional Ma- 
rine regiment under Colonel Joseph 
Pendleton sailed from Philadelphia. 

The big battle occurred on October 3, 
when the Marines, supported by sailors 
and artillery, stormed the Liberal posi- 
tions at Cayotepe. At Leon, the tradi- 
tional Liberal stronghold, 1,300 Marines 
and bluejackets attacked and occupied 
the city, defeating a drunken, rioting gar- 
rison and ending the revolt. Before year’s 
end American forces, save for legation 
guards, were withdrawn. “I think nearly 
everybody,” said “Uncle Joe” Pendleton, 
“was glad to see us, and I think they 
were impressed with the idea the United 
States means to see that revolutions in 
Nicaragua are done with.” 


On July 28, 1915, 340 Marines and 
sailors from the armored cruiser Wash- 
ington landed at Bizoton, just outside 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, marking the begin- 
ning of nineteen years of U.S. occupation 
there—the longest of the Banana Wars. 

Haiti had no parties, only factions, and 
political succession happened through 
coup or revolution. Between 1838 and 
the arrival of the Americans, there were 
102 of them. President Woodrow Wilson 
attempted to force certain reforms on 
several Haitian governments, only to be 
met with disdainful dismissal. World 
War I, and the fact that Germany had 
large investments in Haiti, only height- 
ened United States apprehension. By 
1915 Haiti was in a state of political, so- 
cial, and economic collapse. 

In July of that year a new civil war 
panicked Haitian President Vilbrun 
Guillaume Sam into butchering perhaps 
two hundred opposition family mem- 
bers in Port-au-Prince. Sam and his po- 
lice chief were in turn slaughtered by the 
city mob, their heads were paraded 
about on poles, and parts of their bodies 
were publicly eaten. Offshore on the 
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Washington, Rear Admiral William Ca- 
perton watched events horribly unfold. 
The diplomatic community pleaded 
with him to land forces to restore order 
in the capital. His quick response did ex- 
actly that. 

A rapid buildup, with the 1st Marine 
Brigade presence eventually numbering 
about four thousand men, brought an 
initial peace of sorts. The Haitian army 
was disbanded immediately, Within two 
weeks of the intervention, an American- 
guided legislative election brought a pli- 
ant puppet to the presidential palace. A 
treaty of cooperation transformed Haiti 
into an American protectorate under the 
auspices of the Navy Department. U.S. 
officers administered the customs ser- 
vice, police and prisons, public health 
and sanitation, supervised government 
finances and education, and command- 
ed a new Haitian gendarmerie. The Fran- 
co-Haitian élite, traditional skimmers of 
the national purse, were for intents dis- 
enfranchised. 

Peace and stability did not come with- 
out military operations. There were sev- 
eral campaigns against the cacos, extor- 
tionist mountain thieves who had hith- 
erto served whichever faction paid the 
most to retain or topple a presidency. 

Until the close of World War I, no one 
in the United States much cared about 
what was happening in Haiti, but wars 
end brought with it scandal and public 
view. In an effort to construct modern 
paved roads, the American administra- 
tion employed the ancient French system 
of the corvée, road-gang work in lieu of 
taxes. The Marine brigade had been de- 
pleted by calls to greater duty in France, 
and much of the labor recruitment and 
overseeing was done by the Haitian gen- 
darmerie. The system was historically ca- 
pable of tremendous abuse. Bribery, ex- 
tortion, and ill-treatment were common. 
Large numbers of workers deserted into 
the ranks of the cacos, and the spark was 
struck for a major uprising against the 
American presence. 

Charlemagne Masséna Péralte, a “gros 
negre,” sworn enemy of the puppet gov- 
ernment and its American masters, 
launched a caco insurrection in the fall of 
1918. The Haitian gendarmerie proved 
woefully inept, and the job fell to the Ma- 
rine brigade, bolstered with aircraft and 
combat veterans from the Great War. 

On the night of October 6, 1919, 


Charlemagne led several hundred fol- 
lowers in a raid on Port-au-Prince and 
was nearly wiped out by a counterattack 
of Marines and gendarmerie. Later in the 
month, two Marine Corps enlisted men 
and sixteen handpicked gendarmes 
staged an elaborate ruse, entered Charle- 
magne’s camp, and killed him with two 
.45-cal. bullets to the heart. To convince 
Haiti of the gros negres death, the corpse 
was tied to a door, photographed, and 
publicly displayed. It was an extraordi- 
nary act of political stupidity. Appearing 
Christ-like, upright in his bonds, Charle- 
magne became an instant martyr. 

Taken together, the abuses of the corvée 
and the episode with Charlemagne 
brought loud calls in the U.S. Congress 
and press for an investigation of the Haiti 
mess. The Marine Corps, so recently 
hailed for its heroic conduct on the West- 
ern Front, was now vilified. “American 
Marines,” went one hysterical account in 
the New York Times, “opened fire with 
machine guns from airplanes upon de- 
fenseless Haitian villages, killing men, 
women, and children in the open market 
place.” The Haitian élite spread obscene 
tales of villagers “devoured by war dogs 
imported from the Philippines.” 

AUSS. Senate committee went to Haiti 
in 1921, resulting in appointment of a 
High Commissioner to govern in place 
of the Navy Department and a reduction 
of the Marines. In 1930, the United 
States being in the well of the Great De- 
pression, the occupation’s military and 
civilian functions were increasingly 
transferred to Haitians. On August 14, 
1934, the 2nd Marine Regiment, sole 
remnant of nineteen years in Haiti, 
boarded their transport at Port-au- 
Prince. “Neither the Haitians, the Amer- 
ican public, nor the Marines,” noted the 
Denver News, “will feel very badly about 
it if they never go back.” 


The Dominican Republic, wrote an 
American observer, “is about the size of 
Ireland and has caused almost as much 
trouble.” The nation that shares the is- 
land of Hispaniola with Haiti had known 
almost no peace. Its internal problems 
stemmed from caudillismo, the recurrent 
symptom of military strongmen. Exter- 
nally, troubles grew from massive, con- 
stant overextension of credit and terribly 
ruinous debts. International law permit- 
ted military force as a means of collection. 
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In July 1904, the Dominican Republic 
defaulted, again. To force payment, 
France, Italy, and Belgium threatened to 
seize the customs house in the capital 
port, Santo Domingo. The administra- 
tion of President Theodore Roosevelt 
could not permit that. In an unofficial 
preamble to the “Roosevelt Corollary” of 
the Monroe Doctrine, the president said, 
“If we intend to say Hands off’ to the 
powers of Europe, then sooner or later 
we must keep order ourselves.” In Janu- 
ary 1905, the United States took control 
over the Dominican customs houses, 
parceling debts to creditors and operat- 
ing funds to the Dominican government. 

In 1914, an American-supervised 
election brought caudillo Juan Isidro 
Jiménez to office. In return for contin- 
ued support, President Woodrow Wil- 
son demanded an American financial 
advisor at the treasury and an American- 
officered constabulary. Jiménez agreed 
but the Dominican legislature did not, 
and that body threatened impeachment. 
On May 1, 1916, war minister General 
Desiderio Arias forced Jiménez out. 

Within days, five companies of 
Marines were dispatched from neigh- 
boring Haiti and Guantánamo Bay and 
joined with ships’ landing parties to 
form a provisional regiment. On May 
15, they occupied Santo Domingo. Gen- 
eral Arias escaped north. “Considerable 
anti-American sentiment,” wired the 
U.S. minister. The bloodless entre dis- 
guised what would become eight fruit- 
less years of occupation to no purpose. 

The Marines, reinforced to more than 
eight hundred men by Joe Pendletons 
4th Regiment, with artillery, four-wheel- 
drive prime movers, and Ford Model-T 
cars, skirted the island by water, and 
landed at Monte Cristi on the north 
coast. From there, Pendleton marched, 
skirmished, and fought seventy miles 
inland to Arias’ stronghold at Santiago, 
where the ex-war minister surrendered. 

The political mess began when the 
compromise president refused on consti- 
tutional grounds to accept an American 
commander for the Dominican national 
guard. In disastrous coercion, the U.S. 
minister halted all customs-house rev- 
enues into the country. The economy and 
attendant bureaucracy stopped dead. 
Threats of armed resistance brought mar- 
tial law to the capital. By November Pres- 
ident Wilson and the State Department, 
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spooked by Arias' pro-German leanings 
and convinced that the country was inca- 
pable of self-reform, declared the Do- 
minican Republic “in a state of military 
occupation . . . subject to military govern- 
ment.” Marine and naval officers as- 
sumed cabinet positions. Colonel Joe 
Pendleton, for instance, became Minister 
of War and Navy, Interior and Police; not 
even Haiti had been so humiliated. 

As in Haiti, the Dominican Republics 
infrastructure, penal system, public edu- 
cation, public health, and sanitation 
were given thorough overhauls. But 
none of these reforms really mattered. 
The occupation had no unifying pro- 
gram beyond keeping order and training 
a nonpartisan constabulary. Widespread 
resistance in the countryside erupted, 
aided in part by traditional gavillero ban- 
dits. A movement of national liberation 
blossomed, becoming especially effec- 
tive during the drawdown of American 
forces in the whole region during World 
War I. Again, as in Haiti, isolated atroci- 
ties achieved national attention in the 
United States. 

By 1920 no one could think of any 
reason for staying on. The Marines were 
withdrawn from the rural areas and con- 
centrated in the cities. A Dominican-of- 
ficered national police took up its duties. 
A new constitution, elections, and tran- 
sitional government were put in place. 
In the summer of 1924 the last of the 
Marines left without lament. 


The final American military intervention 
during the classic period of the Banana 
Wars took place in Nicaragua from 1927 
to 1934 and augured some very uncom- 
fortable parallels with the future Vietnam 
War. The latest strife pitted the Liberal 
“outs” against the Conservative “ins,” 
and for the first time Soviet-influenced 
Communism replaced Germany as the 
chief menace to United States’ hemi- 
spheric security. The scare spread to 
where the Associated Press saw “the 
specter of a Mexican-fostered Bolshevis- 
tic hegemony intervening between the 
United States and the Panama Canal.” 
Raising the Red scare, the Conservative 
Nicaraguan regime of Adolfo Diaz des- 
perately sought overt American assis- 
tance. The State Department didnt bite, 
and instead slapped an arms embargo on 
the whole country. Having just untan- 
gled itself from the Dominican tar pit, 
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the U.S. government had no wish to fall 
into another. Ships’ landing forces went 
ashore in some ports to establish neutral 
safe zones, but nothing beyond that. 

Meantime, the civil war raged on, with 
the Liberals gaining strength. In January 
1927, President Calvin Coolidge an- 
nounced the sale of ammunition to the 
Diaz government. The same month, the 
2nd Battalion, 5th Marines arrived to pro- 
tect communications between Managua 
and the sea. In February, the Liberals un- 
der General José Moncada inflicted se- 
vere defeats on the government army. De- 
serting soldiers and endemic bandits rav- 
aged the countryside. Diaz formally re- 
quested American military intervention. 
It was refused, but more American forces 
poured in to guard ports and railroads. 
When the British threatened to send war- 
ships to protect their nationals, the Roo- 
sevelt Corollary kicked in. More rein- 
forcements were sent, forming the 2nd 
Marine Brigade that included an aviation 
squadron. The civil war deadlocked. 

In May 1927 former U.S. Secretary of 
War Henry Stimson negotiated an emi- 
nently fair solution, providing for a Ma- 
rine-officered, Nicaraguan guardia and 
American-supervised elections during 
the coming year. The Marines would 
then go home. In the United States, part 
of the aware public did not see it that 
way. Charges of *imperialism” were 
hurled at the Coolidge administration, 
and the normally sane Republican Sena- 
tor George Norris considered the agree- 
ment *shocking to every peace-loving 
citizen in civilization.” 

Another who felt sold out, and who re- 
fused to be a party to the peace, was a dif- 
ficult Liberal field commander with mes- 
sianic ambitions, Augusto César Sandi- 
no, whose men called themselves Sandin- 
istas. For six frustrating years the Marines 
and guardia would fight them up and 
down the Nicaraguan mountains. The 
Sandinistas proved excellent at ambush, 
and mercilessly inhuman as captors. 

The jungle battles took on the tint of 
modern warfare, providing a precursor 
to what future American generations 
would experience on Guadalcanal and 
in Vietnam. Air power was used exten- 
sively, and Marine aviators perfected the 
technique of dive-bombing in support 
of ground troops and air evacuation of 
wounded from the battlefield. Automat- 
ic weapons were used by both sides to a 
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order only - catalogues free - and always buying. 
Wallace Pratt, 1801 Gough St., San Francisco, 
CA 94109. 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN - Military, Nava 
and Aviation history. Out-of-print & Rare Books. 
29 East 93rd St., New York, NY 10128. 212- 
348-1280. Tuesday through Saturday, 10:30 - 
5:30. Catalog Subscriptions available. 


UNIQUE original New York Times mid-week 
pictorials bound in six volumes dated from July 
12, 1917 to October 31, 1918, entirely dedicated 
to coverage of World War I. John Hirten, 1001 
Pine St., #1209, San Francisco, CA 94109. 
Tel: 415-861-7665; Fax: 415-543-5660. 


CLOTHING 


Z 


GE. Alice's === 
WE country cottage LN 


Jefferson Shirt 


100% cotton, with homespun look, 
wooden buttons and dropped 
Ą shoulder seams, natural color. 
4) Period design. XS to XXL, $27.95 
ppd. Wholesale orders welcome. 
Visit my shop in Harpers Ferry 
W. VA 1-800-288-7977. Visa/MC. 
ALICE’S COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Box AH, Rohrersville, MD 21779 


Specify Men or Women 


COINS/COLLECTIBLES 


See why we sell more ancient coins to collec- 
tors than any other company in the U.S. Call 
or write for our free illustrated catalog. 
Worldwide Treasure Bureau, Dept. AH 9501 

S 2230 W. Sunnyside Ave., Suite 2 
Visalia, CA 93277 


Call toll-free: 1-800-437-0222 


TRER. 
EAST 


FLAGS 


44 FLAGS | 
WAY Largest historic collection lf 


$ 


Send $2 for typed list. (Sorry no pictures) Civil War flag 
books with pictures of many flags. All kinds and types, 
state, foreign. All made in the U.S.A. 


Call 1-800-USA-FLAG (4-6 p.m.) or write: 
5741 Elmer Derr Rd., Frederick, Md 21701 


BATTLEFIELDS REVISITED will research your 
Civil War ancestor, his military career and your 
family history. Write for information or send sol- 
dier’s name, state, rgmt., etc. and $45 for initial 
research to: BATTLEFIELDS REVISITED, P.O. 
Box 231, New Cumberland, PA 17070. 


TRACING IRISH ANCESTORS: Write: 
Hibernian Research, P.O. Box 3097, Dublin 
6. Ireland. Tel: 011-353-1-496-6522 (24hrs) 
Fax: 011-353-1-497-3011. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DISPLAY proudly what generation American you 
are. Bumper stickers available from 1st to 10th + 
generations. 1-9 $2 each; 10-99 $1.25 each; 100+ 
$1 each. Phillips Companies, P.O. Box 27124, 
Denver, CO 80227. 


g A 
f reproductions in the nation. 


INDIAN CRAFTS 


88-PAGE CATALOG - SEND $3.00 
ALL SUPPLIES, KITS, & READY TO WEAR BUCK- 
SKINS. ARROWHEADS, BEADS, BOOKS, 


MUSIC, WARBONNETS, REALISTIC FEATHERS, 
CLAWS, TEETH & MUCH, MUCH, MORE! 
W STEVE EAGLES 
P.O. BOX 88142 WST, COLORADO SPRINGS, CO 80908 


DISTRIBUTION. Writers, do you need distribu- 
tion for your edited, self-published fiction novel 
based on America’s western history? Submit 
novel, synopsis, requested retail price w/SASE 
to: House of Penn, P.O. Box 495151, Garland, 
TX 75049. 


NEWSPAPERS 


BATTLE Re-enactments, Pow-Wows, Ren- 
dezvous, and Exhibits are listed in Smoke and 
Fire News. Monthly newspaper about Living 
History Events. $15/year. Sample $1. P.O. Box 
166, Grand Rapids, OH 43522. 800-766-5334. 


CLASSIC BROADCASTS from America’s golden 
age of radio, on high quality tapes. Music! 
Comedy! Mysteries! Westerns! Free Catalog. Carl 
Froelich, 2-C Heritage Farm, New Freedom, 
PASK(SĄQ: 


PUBLISHER 


NEW & RECOGNIZED 


AUTHORS NEEDED 


ALL SUBJECTS WANTED 
MOST AGGRESSIVE PROMOTION 
& COMPREHENSIVE DISTRIBUTION 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


Free Manuscript Report: 950 Haverford Suite 
#301 AH, Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 800-274-8427 


BASEBALL, Sports Memorabilia, Cards, Political 
Pins, Ribbons, Banners, Autographs, Stocks, 
Bonds Wanted. High Prices Paid. Paul Longo, 
Box 490-AH, South Orleans, MA 02662. 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


Next Issue: 
March/April “95 
Ad Close: Dec. 27, ‘94 
On Sale: Feb. 21, “95 


Submit copy, heading and 
payment to: 


Carol Kramer 


American History 
Classified 
Advertising Department 


P.O. Box 8200, 
Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200. 


Phone (717) 540-6794 
FAX (717) 657-9552. 


Jan/Feb'95 


THE MISSED CHANCE 


There is a saying among naval men to the 
effect that the costs of building and oper- 
ating a warship and maintaining and 
training her crew over her years of service 
are repaid in a single hour of battle. 

A time- and water-frosted porthole 
(right), recovered in 1986 from a long- 
sunken hulk in the Philippines, is a re- 
minder of a proud American warship 
that—because of an ironic twist of fate 
—just missed her one chance to prove 
her worth in battle. 

When the United States created a 
modern Navy during the 1880s and ‘90s, 
the standouts of the fleet included not 
only several powerful battleships but an 
armored cruiser of formidable design— 
the 380-foot, 8,200-ton New York (be- 
low). With her near-ideal combination of 
powerful guns, heavy armor, high speed, 
and long range, the New York was one 
of the Navys most-admired warships. 
During the Spanish-American War she 
served, with Rear Admiral William T. 


TIME CAPSULE 


Sampson on the flag bridge, as flagship 
of the North Atlantic Squadron. 

All through June 1898, the American 
fleet in Cuban waters, under Sampson's 
command, maintained a blockade around 
the southern coastal city of Santiago, 
where Spanish warships under Vice Ad- 
miral Pascual Cervera lay in the harbor. 

Just before 9 A.M. on the morning of 
July 3, Sampson ordered the New York 
to leave her station temporarily and 
head east toward Siboney, where he was 
scheduled to confer with General W. 
Rufus Shafter, commander of the U.S. 
Army forces besieging Santiago. 

At 9:35, just as the New York slipped 
over the horizon, gunfire erupted 
from the direction of Santiago. The 
Spanish fleet was deploying! The 
flagship turned about and poured 
on the coal—but the pursuit was 
in vain; other warships fired the 
telling rounds that drove the Span- 
ish fleet onto the beaches of the 
Cuban coast, effectively ending the 
Spanish-American War. 


The New York saw several decades of 


distinguished service—but she never 
had another chance for glory like the 
one she missed on July 3, 1898. The old 
warship finally ended her days as a hulk 
at the U.S. Naval Base in Subic Bay, 
Philippines—where on Christmas Eve 
1941 she was scuttled to prevent her 
capture by the approaching Japanese. k 


PORTHOLE COURTESY OF IVAN MUSICANT; PHOTOGRAPH 
BY GREG HELGESON. EARLY PHOTO FROM COLLECTION 
OF ED HOLM. 
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THE GUIDE TO GREAT AMERICAN DESTINATIONS 


Come, Travel With Historic Traveler... . 


Historic Traveler is the one magazine that 
can transport you into the American past 


EE 


.... to all the places where history was made. You'll find background detail to 
heighten your appreciation . . . practical advice - on travel routes, lodgings, shop- 


A ENY 


| 


16 BEST 
RICA'S TELS 
fisroric MOTE 
STONE 
ma EGRRAL 


Everything you meed to plan an 
exciting weekend or great vacation! 


ping and dining. We’ll even give you useful 
information such as maps of walking tours... 
All this to make travel more comfortable, 
more pleasurable, more rewarding! 


JOIN US AS A SUBSCRIBER, AND GET A FREE* 
CELLULAR PHONE FROM QUINTEX COMMUNICATION! 


1 year (4 issues) $14.95 


To order, please fill out the attached card, or 
phone us at 


1-800-435-9610. 


* You may qualify for this free cellular phone with a paid subscription to Historic 
Traveler and a purchase of a one year service agreement with your local cellular 
carrier. This offer is subject to a credit approval by your local cellular carrier. 
Pricing plans and carrier may vary by homestead. 


Lee Snider 


PLEASE RESPOND BY February 29, 1995 
YES. Please enter my reservation for the Babe Ruth Autograph 
Tankard at the issue price of $29.95, (Limit one tankard per order, 
please.) 

I need send no money now. | will be billed in two installments of 
just $14.98," the first payable before shipment. 


My satisfaction is unconditionally guaranteed for one year. 


LO301SPCN o e 
© 1994 Family of Babe Ruth and Babe Ruth Baseball League, Inc. by Curtis Management Group, Indianapolis, IN © 1994 Longton Crown Collections , 9202 Center for the Aris Dr., Ni 


Shown smaller 
than actual size 


of 54" tall.. 


Babe Ruth 
Is Honored On A 
Classic Collector's 


- Tankard 


The Babe's prized autograph 
appears on both the bat and 
this raised-relief baseball. 


incredible “called shot home rm in 

the 1932 World Series was surely the most 

4 J memorable moment in the unforgettable career 
of baseball’s greatest hero. : : 

And now that moment—and the Babe’s historic 
career—are honored on the Babe Ruth Autograph 
Tankard, premier issue in The Legends of Baseball 
Signature Series. 

Hand-crafted of stoneware, with extensive raised- 

relief detailing, this rugged tankard has a bat replica 

handle, with a glove thumbrest and embossed lid 
crafted of solid pewter. 

Like a baseball card, you'll find a colorful portrait of 
the Bambino stroking his “called shot” homer on one 
side of the tankard...his career story on the other...his 
lifetime stats on the base. And the Babe’s famous 
autograph appears on both the bat and ball. 

This hand-numbered edition comes com 
Certificate of Authenticity and literature—: 
great value at the issue price of $29.95. Send no 


money now—simply return the order form. 4 


Circle one: 


Mrs. Miss Ms. Mr. 
Name (please print) 
Address __ Apt. No. 
City State i 
) *Plus $3.94 total shipping and handling 
and any applicable sales tax. 
97301-E35501 
An Affiliate of The Bradford Museum 
9202 Center for the Arts Dr., Niles, IL 60714-9019 


„IŁ 60714-9019 


Telephone 


SEND TO: 


